The  Tell  Scotland  Movement:  failure  and  success 


Rev.  FRANK  D.  BARDGETT,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 


During  a period  when  many  Christian  denominations  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  discussed  and  sought  to  practise  evangelism,1  the  Tell 
Scotland  Movement  [1952-64]2  inspired  the  mission  strategy  of  eight 
protestant  churches  in  Scotland  by  attempting  to  focus  on  the 
contribution  of  the  laity,  the  ordinary  Christian.  Though  positive 
appreciations  can  be  discovered,3  a shadow  has  been  cast  over  the 
memory  of  Tell  Scotland  in  part  because  the  lengthy  process  of  church 
decline  followed  this  large-scale  evangelistic  movement.  Two  stories 
are  told  of  its  failure.  The  Rev.  Prof.  James  Whyte  believed  that  the 
movement  was  “stopped  in  its  tracks  by  the  slick  professionalism” 
associated  with  the  1955  Billy  Graham  All-Scotland  Crusade  and  that  it 


J.  Highet,  The  Scottish  Churches:  a review  of  their  state  400  years  after  the 

Reformation  (London,  1960),  70.  Highet  gave  chapters  3 and  4,  the  core  of  the 

book,  to  describing  “evangelistic  activities  on  a scale  which  in  extent  and  variety 

must  surely  be  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Churches.”  See  also  D. 

W.  Bebbington,  Evangelicalism  in  Modern  Britain,  a history  from  the  1730s  to  the 

1980s  (London  & New  York,  1989),  253-254. 

2 

In  the  documents  of  the  period  the  words  Tell  Scotland  were  always 
emphasised,  but  in  different  ways:  by  use  of  quotation  marks,  bold  or  capital 
lettering  or  italics.  In  this  paper,  italics  have  been  used  for  consistency  in  the  main 
text,  but  have  been  eliminated  in  footnotes  where  other  conventions  apply. 

For  example,  “the  highly  successful  Tell  Scotland  movement”  in  A.  Macdonald, 
A Fraction  of  His  Image  (Glasgow,  after  1964),  1,  published  for  the  Magazine 
Committee  of  St  George’s  Tron  as  a tribute  to  Rev.  Tom  Allan.  P.  Bisset,  The  Kirk 
and  her  S'cot/cr/ic/ (Edinburgh,  1986),  9,  calls  it  “Perhaps  the  most  important  movement 
of  mission  that  Scotland  had  seen  in  the  course  of  the  century”;  see  also  P.  Bisset, 
Training  for  Evangelism:  National  Resources  for  Local  Mission”  in  Local  Church 
Evangelism  edd.  D.  Wright  and  A.  Gray  (Edinburgh,  1987),  114:  “a  movement  of 
mission  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  record  of  the  years.” 
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“never  recovered  from  this  colossal  diversion”.4  Some  have  followed 
this  assessment,3  which  had  its  origins  in  the  opposition  to  the  Crusade 
led  by  the  Rev.  George  F.  MacLeod,  Leader  of  the  Iona  Community.6 
Others,  however,  people  also  closely  associated  with  Tell  Scotland , 
wrote  of  a wider  failure  of  the  churches  to  understand  its  vision.  This 
paper  attempts  a balanced  appreciation  of  Tell  Scotland  and  has 
benefited  from  access  to  its  surviving  archive.7 

The  beginning  of  Tell  Scotland 

Tell  Scotland  had  a number  of  precursors,  Scottish  and  perhaps 


J.  Whyte,  “Foreword”  in  T.  Allan,  The  Face  of  My  Parish  (Glasgow,  new  edn. 
1984),  5-6. 

“Tell  Scotland  never  recovered  from  the  trauma  of  1955”:  P.  Bisset,  “Tell 
Scotland”  in  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  ed.  N.  M.  de  S. 
Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1993),  815.  “Tell  Scotland  never  recovered  from  the  part 
played  in  it  by  [Billy]  Graham”:  C.  Maclean,  “Marvellous  New  Trumpets:  the  media 
1920s-2001”  in  Scottish  Life  and  Society : Religion,  edd.  C.  MacLean  and  K.  Veitch, 
(Edinburgh,  2006  as  volume  12  of  A Compendium  of  Scottish  Ethnology),  417. 

R.  Ferguson,  George  MacLeod  - founder  of  the  Iona  Community  (London, 
1990),  251,270. 

At  the  time  of  my  research  the  Tell  Scotland  archive  formed  part  of  the  papers 
deposited  by  Scottish  Churches  House  / Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scotland  at 
the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Christianity  in  the  Non-Western  World  [CSCNWW], 
New  College,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

A paper  dated  January  1953  listed  the  areas  of  activity  from  which  Tell 
Scotland  drew  its  inspiration:  “What  follows  attempts  to  select  the  significant 
lessons  of  the  Scottish  Churches’  post-war  Evangelism  and  Evangelistic  activity  and 
to  apply  them  on  a nation-wide  scale.  In  particular  it  has  drawn  its  material  from 
and  owes  much  to:  (a)  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Churches  Campaigns;  (b)  The 
Iona  Community  Parish  Missions;  (c)  The  Paisley,  West  Fife,  Kirkcaldy  and 
Strathmore  Churches  Campaigns;  (d)  The  Greenock,  Partick,  Fortar  and  Ayr 
Churches’  Campaigns  linked  with  Radio  Mission;  (e)  Various  Student  and  inter- 
Church  Campaigns  such  as  the  Edinburgh  “Enter  Into  Life”,  the  Hamilton  Churches 
etc.;  (f)  The  1950  and  1952  Churches’  Radio  Missions”.  CSCNWW.  Tell  Scotland 
Minutes  1952-1962;  R.  Falconer,  “A  suggested  pattern  for  the  Tell  Scotland 
Mission”  (January  1953),  2. 
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American0,  but  significant  among  them  were  the  visitation  campaigns 
led  by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Thomson10  and  the  “Iona  Missions”  associated 
with  George  MacLeod."  Both  sought  to  harness  the  person-to-person 
contacts  of  congregational  members,  though  in  different  ways.  In  1951 
Professor  Donald  Baillie,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Community,  spelt 
out  Iona’s  contribution  to  post-war  evangelism:  he  commended  what  he 
called  the  new  Iona  principle  “that  the  congregation  itself  should  be  the 
evangelising  agent  in  its  parish”,  contrasting  it  with  the  former  practice 
“of  occasionally  bringing  some  evangelists  or  missioners  from  outside 
to  conduct  a campaign  in  a town  or  parish”.12  D.  P.  Thomson’s  visiting 
teams  did  not  rely  “on  mass  meetings  but  were  aiming  to  meet  people 
where  they  normally  gathered  and  in  surroundings  with  which  they 
were  familiar  - in  the  home,  at  their  daily  work  and  where  they  spent 

There  are  interesting  parallels  with  the  “New  Life  Movement”  of  the  P.C.U.S.A., 
1945-1950  and  beyond.  M.  J.  Coalter,  “Presbyterian  Evangelism:  A Case  of  Parallel 
Allegiances  Diverging”  in  The  Diversity  of  Discipleship:  The  Presbyterians  and 
Twentieth-Century  Christian  Witness,  ed.  Coalter  et  al.  (Kentucky,  1991),  41-46. 

10  D.  P.  Thomson,  Aspects  of  Evangelism  (Crieff,  1968),  89-1 17.  For  “D.P.”  see: 
W.  H.  Frame,  Fire  in  His  Bones  - a short  biography  of  D.  P.  Thomson,  Church  of 
Scotland  Evangelist  (Dunfermline,  n.d.,  after  1974).  Frame,  however,  inaccurately 
dates  Tell  Scotland  to  before  1952. 

Building  on  the  Message  of  Friendship  mission  organised  in  MacLeod’s  parish 
of  Govan  Old  in  1933—34,  several  “Iona  Missions”  based  on  systematic  visitation 
were  held  post-war  in  the  parishes  of  ministers  who  were  connected  with  the 
Community.  G.  F.  MacLeod,  Are  not  the  churchless  million  partly  the  Church’s 
fault?  (Edinburgh,  1936,  drawing  on  previous  articles  in  Life  & Work)-,  We  shall  re- 
build: the  work  of  the  Iona  Community  on  mainland  and  on  island  (Glasgow,  1944). 
For  the  Govan  mission,  MacLeod  borrowed  the  ideas  of  Rev.  Cyril  Garbett,  vicar  of 
Portsea:  Ferguson,  George  MacLeod,  1 14.  See  also  G.F. MacLeod,  “Parish  Missions 
in  Scotland  , Coracle:  The  Journal  Of  The  Iona  Community,  no.  17  (November 
1949),  1 1-12,  W.  C.  V.  Smith,  “Iona  Works  In  Glasgow:  An  Assessment  of  Four 
Years  of  Parish  Mission  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Polmadie,  Glasgow,  By  its  Minister”, 
Coracle  no.  17  (November  1949),  17-19. 

Professor  D.  Baillie,  “The  Place  of  The  Iona  Community”,  Coracle  no.  19 
(January  1951),  8-11.  Emphasis  added.  New  College  Library,  EUL,  for  bound 
annual  volumes  of  Coracle. 
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their  leisure.”1 * * * * * * * * * * * 13  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  stimulus  for  this  new 
emphasis  can  be  traced  back  to  a focus  on  the  imperative  of  evangelism 
by  the  Assembly’s  special  (and  heavy-weight)  wartime  Commission  on 
the  Interpretation  of  God’s  Will  in  the  Present  Crisis  [1940-1945], 
convened  by  Rev.  Prof.  John  Baillie,  which  sought  to  counter  “a  new 
imperviousness  to  the  Christian  message  and  an  impatient  dismissal  of 
it  as  irrelevant  to  the  real  concerns  of  life”,  a globally-spreading  secular 
paganism.14  In  May  1946  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  commended  to  the  church  for  study  a pamphlet  commissioned 
in  1944,  Into  All  the  World:  a Statement  on  Evangelism J5  praying  “that 
it  may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  the  whole  Church  to  take  up  with 
renewed  zeal  the  most  important  task  of  evangelism.”16  More 
immediately,  Tell  Scotland  was  a product  of  the  Radio  Missions  in  1950 
and  1952,  sponsored  by  the  BBC  in  Scotland  to  “challenge  the  careless, 
bring  back  the  lapsed  and  strengthen  the  faithful”.  The  key  lesson  of 
the  BBC  missions  was  generally  agreed  to  be  that,  while  the  speakers 
had  been  stimulating  and  much  interest  had  been  aroused:  “If  the 

person  who  hears  cannot  make  contact  with  a virile  Christian 
community,  a decisive  opportunity  may  be  lost  ....  The  greatest  need  of 
religious  broadcasting  - and  an  essential  one  - is  a revitalised  church.” 


1 ’ NLS,  The  Forfar  Dispatch,  Thursday  24  September  1953,  2. 

14  “Report  of  the  Commission  for  the  Interpretation  of  God’s  Will  in  the  Present 

Crisis”,  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  with  the  Legislative  Acts  1941,  (The 

Church  of  Scotland,  1941),  710  and  also  GA  1943,  440-441,  GA  1942,  584.  These 

volumes  are  published  annually  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  are  cited  hereafter 

as  GA  and  the  relevant  year. 

15  GUL,  pHN  110  CHU,  Joint  Committee  on  Evangelism  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Into  All  the  World:  A Statement  on 

Evangelism  (Glasgow,  1946). 

16  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  1946,  270. 

17  R.  Falconer,  Message,  Media,  Mission:  the  Baird  Lectures  1975  (Edinburgh, 

1977),  86,88;  also  M.  Dinwiddie,  Religion  by  Radio:  its  Place  in  British 

Broadcasting  (London,  1968),  chapter  VIII:  “Radio  Evangelism  - success  and 

failure  of  an  experiment”.  Dinwiddie  was  the  BBC’s  Scottish  Controller  in  1950s. 

18  Dinwiddie,  Religion  by  Radio,  102. 
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Tell  Scotland  began  life  as  the  third  Radio  Mission  and  developed 
into  a movement.  After  a conference  between  the  BBC  and  the  Home 
Board  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  held  October  1952  in  Broadcasting 
House,  Edinburgh,  a Steering  Panel  was  established,  chaired  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Smellie,  convener  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  ot  the  Home 
Board.19  The  name  Tell  Scotland  was  selected  in  November.-0  In 
December  the  Home  Board  agreed  a report  of  its  Evangelism 
Committee  regarding  “a  third  Radio  Mission”  to  held  “in  the  spring  of 
1955”,  noting  that  the  campaign  would  be  “nationwide  and  organised 
by  the  Churches  themselves  in  cooperation  with  the  BBC,  and  that  the 
official  backing  of  the  Churches  should  be  obtained.”21  As  initiative 
switched  to  the  churches,  the  Tell  Scotland  Parent  Committee  expanded 
to  include  ecumenical  representatives  and  other  broadcasters  and 


19  EUL,  spJQ  47.6  GRO,  M.  Small,  Growing  Together:  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  in  Scotland  1924-1964  (Dunblane,  limited  publication  1964),  55.  Section 
V,  pp.55-113,  traces  the  institutional  history  of  Tell  Scotland.  [Cited  as  Small,  GT 
hereafter]  The  original  members  of  the  Steering  Panel  were:  Home  Board:  Rev.  W. 
A.  Smellie:  Chairman  (Convener,  the  Home  Mission  Committee);  Rev.  T.  D. 
Stewart  Brown  (Convener,  the  Industrial  Chaplaincies  Board);  Rev.  Alex  Sawyer 
(Convener,  the  Evangelism  Committee);  Rev.  Horace  Walker  (General  Secretary). 
BBC:  Rev.  David  Read  (Chairman  of  Scottish  Radio  Advisory  Committee  & 
Chaplain  of  Edinburgh  University);  Rev.  R.  H.  W.  Falconer  (Religious  Broadcast 
Organiser  for  BBC  Scotland);  Rev.  Tom  Allan  (Radio  Missioner);  Rev.  Harry 
Whitley  (Radio  Missioner). 

20  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Notes  of  the  Steering  Panel  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Home  Board  and 
nominees  of  Religious  Broadcasting  in  Scotland  (20  November  1952),  3:  “It  was  felt 
that  the  title  of  the  Mission  was  of  first  class  importance.  It  should,  if  possible,  sum  up 
the  intentions  of  the  Campaign,  the  Proclamation  of  the  Evangel,  the  forward 
movement  in  Evangelism,  the  national  life  of  Scotland,  the  new  age  in  which  we  live 
and  at  the  same  time  still  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  catch  the  imagination  of  those  inside 
and  outside  the  Churches.  The  title  which  seemed  most  to  commend  itself  was  Tell 
Scotland  with  the  subtitle,  “The  Churches’  Call  to  the  Nation.” 

21  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Home  Board:  Home  Board  17  December 
1952,  4968:  “Evangelism,  no.  10,573.  A Minute  of  Meeting  of  the  Evangelism 
Committee  of  date  5th  November  1952”. 
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practitioners  of  mission.22  The  1950s  saw  the  Church  of  Scotland 
seeking,  finally,  to  utilise  the  strengths  flowing  from  the  1929 
presbyterian  reunion  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  post-war  years.23  Yet 
though  the  Kirk  was  certainly  the  founding  and  dominating  partner  in 
Tell  Scotland ,24  the  movement’s  inter-church  ethos  evolved  rapidly,  its 
consensus  strengthened  by  the  emphasis  given  to  the  evangelism  of  the 
laity  at  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Evanston,  in  August  1954. 

Action  and  not  theology  was  to  the  fore,  however:  Tell  Scotland 
was  supported  by  individual  professors  from  the  divinity  faculties,  but 
none  were  invited  to  join  the  steering  panel.  Rev.  Dr  Charles  Duthie, 
Principal  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  College,  was  an  early  member 
and  one  of  the  movement’s  enduring  stalwarts.25  Rev.  Prof.  James  S. 


22 

Small,  GT,  55-56,59.  Ecumenical  representatives  were  the  Conveners  of  the 
Evangelism  Committees  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland,  the  bishops  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  and  Rev.  Charles  Anderson  from  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Edward 
Page  from  the  Methodist  Synod  in  Scotland  and  Rev.  George  F.  MacLeod  and  Rev.  T. 
Ralph  Morton,  Leader  and  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Iona  Community.  Further  members 
included  Principal  Charles  Duthie  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  College  and  Rev.  D. 
P.  Thomson.  Duthie,  Anderson  and  Morton  also  joined  the  Steering  Panel,  as  did  Rev. 
Edward  Campbell  of  the  Baptist  Union.  The  Churches  of  Christ  and  the  United 
Original  Secession  denominations  had  joined  Tell  Scotland  by  autumn  1954. 

23  1950  was  seen  as  the  Church  of  Scotland’s  “coming  of  age”,  21  years  after  the 
Union.  The  Moderator  at  the  1950  General  Assembly,  Rt  Rev.  Principal  Hugh  Watt, 
spoke  in  his  closing  address  of  the  challenge  to  complete  unfulfilled  tasks.  “Coming 
of  age  of  Church  of  Scotland”,  The  Scotman  (Edinburgh,  1 June  1950),  5. 

24  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Home  Board:  Home  Board  19  October 
1955,  5902:  “no.  12,463,  Tell  Scotland  budget”:  a recommendation  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  contribute  80%,  £1,690  of  a £2,025  budget,  based  on  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  contributing  churches. 

25  “Something  is  going  on  in  Scotland”,  The  British  Weekly  (25  Feb.  1954),  1, 
previewed  forthcoming  articles  on  Tell  Scotland  by  W.  A.  Smellie,  “Bare  Bones 
BW  (4  March  1954),  7;  C.  Duthie,  “Man  to  Man”,  BW  (11  March  1954),  7;  D.  P. 
Thomson,  “1st  Essential”  BW  (18  March  1954),  7;  T.  R.  Morton,  “What  Kind  of 
Church?”  BW  (25  March  1954),  7.  NLS,  GIVB.3/57(2),  for  The  British  Weekly 
(Scottish  edition)  (London  and  Edinburgh)  vols.  133-143  (1952-1959). 
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Stewart  supported  from  the  side  lines:  besides  his  Tell  Scotland 
pamphlet  The  Missionary  Church,  the  movement  recommended  his 
book  A Faith  to  Proclaim  when  it  was  published  in  1953."  At  the 
steering  panel’s  request,  in  January  1953  Edinburgh  University  chaplain 
David  Read  authored  a two-page  paper  “The  Mission  of  the  Church” 
that,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  offered  as  a principled  basis  tor  mission 
beyond  the  routine  ordinances  of  religion.'7  Rev.  Dr  George  S.  Gunn 
presented  the  panel  with  a memorandum  of  greater  depth  connecting  the 
traditional  goal  of  bringing  individuals  to  personal  faith  with  the 
challenge  of  the  Gospel  to  “disorders  of  community  life”.  In  May  1958 
Duthie  offered  his  paper  “The  Theology  of  Evangelism”.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  either  of  these  latter  papers  had  much  influence.  Indeed, 
George  MacLeod  suggested  that  the  parent  body  deliberately  avoided 
discussing  George  Gunn’s  paper.'8  MacLeod’s  own  treatise  on  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  parish  mission,  first  published  in  Coracle 
as  “A  Message  of  Friendship”,  was  nevertheless  recommended,24  and 
the  second  Tell  Scotland  pamphlet  was  Evangelism  in  Scotland  Today, 


26  Small,  GT,  57,58.  J.  S.  Stewart,  A Faith  to  Proclaim  (London,  1953).  Rev. 
Prof.  James  S.  Stewart  (New  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Theology, 
Edinburgh  University)  was  an  early  supporter:  he  was  a speaker  at  a day  conference 
of  invitees,  held  4 March  1953,  to  begin  phase  one.  See  R.  Barbour,  J.S.  Stewart  in 
a nutshell  (Edinburgh,  2000),  8,  for  A Faith  to  Proclaim  and  13,  17-18  on  Stewart 
as  an  evangelist,  pastor,  teacher  and  scholar.  Stewart  was  the  author  of  the  first  Tell 
Scotland  pamphlet,  The  Missionary  Church  (unlocated).  Rev.  Prof.  Donald  Baillie 
(Systemic  Theology,  St  Andrews  University),  Rev.  Prof.  David  Cairns,  (Practical 
Theology,  Aberdeen  University),  Rev.  Prof.  T.  F.  Torrance  (newly  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Christian  Dogmatics,  Edinburgh  University)  and  other  such  university 
figures  can  be  found  supporting  the  movement  but  they  were  not  invited  to  join  its 
national  committees  until  the  early  1960s. 

'7  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962  contains  this  paper. 

28  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  contains  these  papers.  Small, 
GT,  62-63. 

29  G .F.  MacLeod,  “A  Message  of  Friendship  - an  account  of  the  principles  of  a 
Parish  Mission”,  Coracle  nos  20  & 21  (July  1951). 
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written  by  MacLeod  s Deputy,  Rev.  T.  Ralph  Morton. 3(1  The  concepts 
and  leadership  of  the  Iona  Community  were  well  represented  in  the 
early  years  of  Tell  Scotland  and  also  featuring  in  the  fourth  pamphlet. 
Tell  Scotland:  Strategy  for  Mission ,31 

A Press  Conference  was  held  in  September  1953  as  a public  launch 
and  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘Why  is  this  being  done?’  a briefing 
paper  replied:32 

Because  Mission  must  be  the  constant  activity  of  the  Church  in  love 
and  obedience  to  her  Lord.  The  urgency  of  the  Church’s  missionary 
task  is  being  brought  home  to  us  in  several  ways:  (i)  We  are 
recognising  the  inadequacy  of  traditional  methods  of  evangelism. 

(ii)  We  are  conscious  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  conventional  life 
of  the  Church  to  respond  in  compassion  to  the  needs  of  the  world. 

(iii)  We  are  convinced  that  the  only  word  for  a bankrupt  world  is 
the  Word  of  the  Church’s  Lord. 

This  was  a confession  of  failure,  both  of  the  “conventional  life  of  the 
Church”  and  also  of  traditional  evangelism.  Rev.  Tom  Allan  was  to 
write  of  his  acceptance  at  this  time  of  the  consensus  that  the  previous 
century’s  technique  of  summoning  as  many  as  possible  to  an 


j0  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962:  T.  R.  Morton,  Evangelism  in 
Scotland  Today  (Tell  Scotland,  1954),  initially  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Evangelism  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
preparation  for  the  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Evanston. 

31  EUL,  pLX  55  STR,  Strategy  for  Mission  (Tell  Scotland,  n.d.).  The  pamphlet 
was  a symposium,  with  neither  authors  nor  editors  credited. 

32  Small,  GT,  60-61 : CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Notes  of  the 
Steering  Panel  (9  September  1953),  1-2.  The  Steering  Panel  were  represented  at  the 
press  conference  by  the  Tell  Scotland  chairman,  convener  of  the  Home  Board  Rev. 
W.  A.  Smellie  with  his  General  Secretary  Rev.  Horace  Walker.  Principal  C.  S. 
Duthie  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  College,  and  communicators  Rev.  Tom  Allan 
and  Rev.  Ronald  Falconer. 
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evangelistic  meeting  had  had  its  day  after  1945.  Yet  from  the  start,  the 
movement  contained  a spectrum  of  views.'  By  no  means  all  accepted 
that  older  methods  were  inadequate.35  The  Scottish  Baptist 
representative,  Rev.  Edward  Campbell,  explained.  Uniformity  ot 
thought  and  policy  are  not  desirable  but  unity  within  the  realm  of 
experience  is  essential”  and  he  continued:36 

Baptists  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  this  movement.  By 
cooperating  locally  with  other  bodies  of  the  reformed  faith  they  will 


33  T.  Allan,  “The  Road  Ahead”  in  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham  ed.  T. 
Allan  (London,  1955),  120-123.  Similarly,  Ralph  Morton  had  written:  “The  old 
evangelism  ...  is  lost.  We  know  that  already.”  EUL,  pNR  MOR,  T.  R.  Morton, 
Missionary  Principles  for  the  Home  Front  (Glasgow,  1944),  10.  See  also  W.  Still 
Dying  to  Live  (Feam,  1991),  117,  118.  Still  had  also  come  to  believe  that  old-style 
rallies  were  “obsolete”,  “evangelistic  entertainment”,  that  had  “lost  some  of  their 
grip  on  outsiders”. 

34  D.  P.  Thomson  was  greatly  perturbed  by  Morton’s  pamphlet  Evangelism  in 
Scotland  Today  and  tried  to  prevent  its  publication.  He  objected  to  what  he 
considered  a “fantastic”  “Iona  bias”  and  probably  also  to  the  statement  that  “the  day 
of  the  professional  evangelist  is  past”.  Morton,  Evangelism  in  Scotland  Today,  8; 
The  Church  of  Scotland  Council  on  Mission  and  Discipleship  [CSCMP],  D.  P. 
Thomson  archive,  MS  The  Diary  of  my  Life,  part  22;  15/11/1953  to  12/2/1954: 
entries  Saturday  9 January,  Sunday  10  January,  Tuesday  19  January  and  Saturday 
30  January,  all  1954. 

’5  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham,  ed.  Allan,  122.  Tom  Allan  was  to  name 
the  Baptists  and  the  Brethren  in  particular  as  traditionalists  in  this  sense,  along  with 
Prof.  James  S.  Stewart  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  minister  of  Glasgow:  Springburn 
Hill,  Rev.  Dr  William  Fitch. 

36  “Tell  Scotland”,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  (January  1954),  6.  Denominational 
magazines  consulted  for  this  paper  were:  NLS,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine, 
(Glasgow)  annual  vols.  1953-1955;  NLS,  Steadfast:  The  Record  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  (Glasgow)  annual  vols.  1953-1962;  NLS,  The  Scottish 
Churchman  [a  monthly  magazine  for  the  Episcopal  Church]  (Selkirk),  annual  vols. 
1950-1959;  NLS,  The  Scottish  Congregationalist  (Edinburgh)  vols.  XLV11I  (1948- 
50),  XLIX  (1951-54),  XLX  (1955-1957);  EUL,  Life  & Work:  The  Record  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh)  annual  vols.  1952-1962. 
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find  scope  for  their  evangelistic  zeal.  Any  effort  which  takes  us  back 
to  prayer,  Bible  Study  and  Christ  cannot  impoverish  our  churches. 
For  some,  social  conditions  will  take  pre-eminence  over  the  saving  of 
souls  but  tor  Baptists,  conversion  must  be  at  the  centre. 

The  movement  brought  together  a coalition  prepared  for  a time  to 
collaborate  in  local  evangelism  in  cooperation  with  official 
denominational  structures. 

Though  Tell  Scotland  was  promoted  by  numerous  church  leaders,3 
the  movement’s  public  face  between  September  1953  and  September 
1955  was  that  of  Tom  Allan  who  [aged  37]  left  his  first  charge  of 
Glasgow:  North  Kelvinside  to  become  the  Field  Organiser.38  Allan  was 
a gifted  broadcaster  closely  associated  with  the  Radio  Missions,  a 
regular  speaker  at  local  evangelistic  campaigns  and  an  influential 
publicist  for  mission  who  advocated  rebuilding  the  life  of  a traditional 


Before  Allan  was  appointed,  a team  of  some  50  “Heralds”  was  gathered,  first 
to  develop  a strategy  and  then  to  spread  the  message  of  the  movement  both  locally 
and  nationally:  Small,  GT,  55-58.  Rev.  W.  A.  Smellie,  Convener  of  first  the  Home 
Mission  Committee  and  then  of  the  Home  Board  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  chaired 
the  Steering  Panel;  he  spoke  on  Tell  Scotland  to,  for  example,  the  Presbytery  of 
Lanark:  NAS,  CH2/234/15,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  206  (23 
November  2004).  Another  Steering  Panel  member.  Rev.  Roderick  Smith,  also  spoke 
to  Presbyteries:  NAS,  CH2/424/36,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  77  (4 
February  1954);  NAS,  CH2/1 13/17,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Duns,  256,  (12 
January  1954);  as  recommended  by  Tom  Allan:  NAS,  CH2/41 1/6,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Islay,  283  (25  January  1955). 

38  The  Church  of  Scotland,  Minutes  of  the  Home  Board,  Home  Board,  23  June 
1953,  5167,  “Home  Mission  Sectional  Committee,  no.  10,987”.  Allan  was 
appointed  as  Special  Evangelist  of  the  Home  Board  for  three  years  in  terms  of 
consent  given  for  such  appointments  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1947.  “The  work 
of  the  Special  Evangelist  shall  lie  in  the  field  of  the  encouragement  of  parochial  and 
congregational  Evangelism,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Tell  Scotland 
Movement....” 
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congregation  by  nurturing  small  groups  as  a dynamic  missionary  core. 
He  has,  perhaps  controversially,  been  described  as  “the  most  significant 
figure  in  the  story  of  Christian  outreach  in  Scotland  during  the  post-war 
years”.40  As  a BBC  representative  at  the  initial  joint  conferences  of 
1952,  a member  of  the  first  Steering  Panel  and  its  leading  figure  by 
summer  1953, 41  Allan  was  indeed  a key  founding  member  of  Tell 
Scotland,  but  others  were  also  involved.4*"  Paternity  of  the  movement’s 


39  See  editorial,  BW  (30  October  1952)  and  then  articles  in  BW,  6,  13,  20  and  27 
November  1 952.  These  articles  were  re-edited  and  republished  as  his  book  The  Face 
of  My  Parish  (London,  1953).  This  concept  can  also  be  found  in:  EUL,  pWA  20 
DAV,  N.  Davidson,  The  Parish  Church  (Edinburgh,  1947),  7:  “It  is  also  valuable  to 
have  special  ‘cells’  or  groups  of  men  and  women  within  a congregation  who  feel 
themselves  especially  called  to  the  work  of  evangelism,  and  are  prepared  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  it  and  train  themselves  for  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a policy  may  be 
more  carefully  and  prayerfully  developed  in  the  future...”  D.  P.  Thomson’s  1947 
appointment  as  Evangelist  and  his  laity  training  remit  from  the  Home  Board  sprang 
from  these  aspirations,  expressed  in  a series  of  Home  Board  pamphlets  in  the  “New 
Evangelism”  series  which  attempted  to  apply  concepts  from  Into  All  the  World  to  the 
parish  church:  EUL,  pWA  20  ALE,  (1)  V.  C.  Alexander,  What  the  Church  Expects  of 
the  Church  member,  (2)  E.  T.  Vernon,  The  Practical  Witness  of  a Christian ; (3)  Prof. 
J.  G.  Riddell,  Your  Parish  Needs  You ; (4)  N.  Davidson,  The  Parish  Church  - all 
published  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1 947). 

40  P.  Bisset,  “Allan,  Tom”  in  DSCHT,  10.  W.  Shannon,  Tom  Allan  in  a nutshell 
(Edinburgh,  2000),  provides  an  analytical  account  of  Allan’s  career  and  influence, 
written  by  his  student-assistant  and  associate  minister  at  St  George’s  Tron. 

41  CSCMD,  D.  P.  Thomson  archive,  MS  Diary  of  My  Life,  vol.  21,  p.38: 
“Saturday  6th  June  1953,  9.15am  ...  [on  Thursday,  I...]  made  straight  for  121 
George  St  where  the  Tell  Scotland  Committee  was  in  session,  to  find  Tom  Allan  on 
his  feet,  speaking  of  his  plans....  It  was  a worthwhile  meeting.” 

Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  her  Scotland,  9:  “It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  Tell 
Scotland  without  Tom  Allan.  It  would,  however,  be  just  as  wrong  to  see  it  as  owing 
its  origins  and  inspiration  to  him.  As  with  most  great  movements  of  human  history, 
in  God’s  ordering,  the  man  and  the  movement  came  together.”  D.  P.  Thomson, 
though  a member  of  the  Parent  Committee,  was  deliberately  excluded  from  the 
Steering  Panel.  CSCMD,  D.  P.  Thomson  archive,  MS  Life  of  the  My  Life  - part  21, 
P 1 59:  “Saturday  3 1st  Oct.  1953,  10.50  am.” 
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DNA  was  claimed  by  both  D.  P.  Thomson  and  G.  F.  MacLeod43  and 
may  also  be  credited  to  Rev.  Ronnie  Falconer,  Religious  Broadcasting 
Organiser  for  the  BBC  in  Scotland  44 

The  Home  Board’s  report  to  the  1954  General  Assembly  included  a 
lengthy  section  commending  Tell  Scotland , expounding  its  uniting 
principles.4'  These  were  that  “effective  evangelism”  required  not  only 
one-off  events  (though  these  were  not  disavowed)  but  continual 
engagement  with  the  whole  of  society;  that  the  whole  church  was  called 
to  mission  in  “word,  fellowship  and  deed”  and,  as  the  role  of  the  laity 
must  thus  be  decisive,  “every  effort  must  be  made  to  encourage  the 
layman  to  recognise  his  calling  to  the  apostolate  and  to  train  him  for  the 
task  ot  witness,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  the  missionary 
community”.  Tom  Allan  spoke  to  these  principles  at  Scottish 
Congregational  and  United  Free  Church  gatherings  and  on  many  other 
occasions.46  Tell  Scotland  was  presented  as  a new  and  open-ended 


4j  D.  P.  Thomson,  “Tell  Scotland”  in  D.  P.  Thomson,  The  Sutherland  Adventure 
(Crieff,  1955),  inside  back  cover:  “Originating  in  the  Visitation  Campaigns  carried 
through  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  [Tell  Scotland]  naturally  stresses  the 
value  of  this  particular  medium”;  G.  F.  MacLeod,  “New  Vistas”,  Coracle,  no.  29 
(December  1956),  20:  “Tell  Scotland,  in  its  national  missionary  campaign,  figures, 
in  its  main  pattern,  the  sort  of  ‘total  mission’  to  which  the  Community  have  been 
committed  for  years  through  their  congregations”. 

44  The  Steering  Panel  decided  to  circulate  Falconer’s  paper  “A  pattern  for 
mission”  as  its  own  official  recommendation:  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes 
1952-1962,  Notes  of  the  Steering  Panel  (13  January  1953),  2;  R.  Falconer,  “A 
suggested  pattern  for  the  Tell  Scotland  Mission”  (January  1953). 

45  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  1954,  220. 

46  The  Scottish  Congregationalist  (June  1954),  126-127;  Steadfast  (August  1954), 
15.  The  wording  of  these  principles  was  not  fixed  but  adjusted  to  suit  the  occasion. 
At  their  most  elaborate  in  the  General  Assembly  records,  the  principles  in  simple 
form  were  recorded  in  the  Presbytery  of  Inveraray’s  minute  of  an  address  by  Tom 
Allan:  NAS,  CH2/190/13,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inveraray,  99  (15  April 
1953):  “In  the  course  of  a compelling,  instructive  and  inspiring  address  Mr  Allan 
enunciated  the  following  general  principles  as  a basis  for  discussion:  (1)  The  key  to 
evangelism  lay  with  the  parish  or  local  congregation.  Mission  was  not  something 
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movement  of  the  Spirit  to  renew  the  church  in  Scotland  as  “a 
missionary  community  involved  in  a ceaseless  engagement  with  the 
world”.  It  emphasised  the  witness  of  the  ordinary  Christian  at  work,  at 
leisure  and  in  evangelism.  It  expected  a great  deal  more  than  the  Church 
of  Scotland  had  previously  asked  of  the  generality  of  its  members: 
door  to  door  visiting  had  mainly  been  the  preserve  of  ministers, 
deaconesses  and  lay  missionaries.48 

The  first  discussion  generated  by  Tell  Scotland  was  ‘What  are  we  to 
tell  Scotland?’  Articles  in  Life  & Work  [July  1953]49  and  the  Scottish 
Congregationalist  [November  1953]50  both  asked  the  question:  ‘“Tell 
Scotland”  - What?’  and  Life  & Work  returned  to  this  theme  in 
November  1953:51 

“Tell  Scotland”  - “ Tell  Scotland”  - might  be  a snare  to  us.  Use 
more  words?  Placard  them  where  everybody  can  read  them?  Show 
these  people  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  go?  That  certainly  we 
must  do,  as  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel.  But  then?  Then  - 
continue  on  our  way?  We’ve  done  our  best;  we’ve  told  them? 


added  to  the  Church’s  life,  but  was  one  part  of  the  Church’s  witness.  (2)  True  and 
effective  mission  was  not  an  occasional  or  sporadic  effort,  but  was  a continuous 
pattern  of  life  within  the  local  Church.  (3)  Whatever  the  method  of  mission,  the 
layman  had  a vital  role  and  strategic  part  to  play.” 

See  Alexander,  What  the  Church  Expects  from  the  Church  Member.  What  was 
expected  in  1947  was  to  remember  vows  of  membership;  be  loyal  to  the 
congregation;  defend  the  church  against  critics;  give  it  a share  of  income;  be 
friendly  to  fellow  members  and  welcome  new  members;  pray  for  your  minister  and 
elders. 

F . D.  Bardgett,  Devoted  Service  Rendered:  the  Lay  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
o/ScoZ/am/ (Edinburgh,  2002),  51-59,  73-76,  141-143. 

49  Editorial,  Life  & Work  (July  1 953),  1 35- 1 36. 

50  Editorial,  The  Scottish  Congregationalist  ( 1953),  195. 

Editorial,  Life  & Work  (November  1953),  223-224. 
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Beyond  this  focus  on  the  inadequacy  of  telling  by  itself,52  some  also 
asked  about  the  content  of  the  message.  In  Life  & Work  December 
1954,  a book  review  written  by  Tom  Allan  recommended  Aberdeen 
professor  A.  M.  Hunter’s  new  book  on  Pauline  theology.  Interpreting 
Paul’s  Gospel , as  offering  a clear  account  of  the  Christian  good  news.53 
Allan,  however,  was  clearly  aggravated  by  those  who  were  uncertain  of 
the  content  of  the  gospel:34 

The  question  which  1 am  most  consistently  asked  ...  among 
ministers  and  office-bearers  is  the  devastating  question:  “What  are 
we  to  tell  Scotland?”  It  is  a devastating  question,  certainly,  to  that 
fugitive  figure,  the  man  in  the  street,  who  finds  it  uncommonly 
curious  that  at  this  stage  of  its  extended  history  the  Church  should 
still  be  involved  in  discussing  the  terms  of  its  message.  His  attitude 
is,  roughly,  that  if  we  don’t  know  what  we’re  supposed  to  be  saying 
after  two  thousand  years,  it’s  unlikely  we’ll  ever  know. 

Beyond  such  ministers  and  office-bearers,  the  often  profound 
theological  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Scottish  churches 
needs  to  be  remembered  when  assessing  the  achievements  of  Tell 
Scotland.  Having  conducted  numerous  elders’  training  courses,  the 
Church  of  Scotland’s  Commission  on  Adult  Christian  Education 
concluded  in  1958  that  no  more  “than  a small  percentage  of  church 
members  had  a sufficient  grasp  of  the  main  tenets  of  Christianity  to  be 
able  to  give  a convincing  statement  of  the  faith  they  hold.”  In  1952, 


52  Shannon,  Tom  Allan  in  a nutshell,  10;  Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  Her  Scotland,  38. 

53  A.  M.  Hunter,  Interpreting  Paul's  Gospel  (Based  on  the  James  Sprunt  lectures 
given  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Virginia  in  March  1954) 
(London,  1954). 

54  T.  Allan,  “What  to  tell  Scotland”,  Life  & Work  (December  1954),  330. 

55  “Report  of  the  Commission  on  Adult  Christian  Education”,  GA  (1958),  673- 
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one  German  observer  commented  that:  “For  many,  going  to  church  was 
just  a habit  - a social  enterprise,  where  good  people  went.”" 

Though  the  objectives  of  Tell  Scotland  had  deepened  since  1952, 
nevertheless  its  “Radio  Mission”  origin  survived  in  its  recommended 
programme,  for  which  time-frames  were  given.  “The  pattern  of  the 
movement”,  as  conceived  by  the  spring  of  1954,  moved  from 
motivation  (mission  to  ministers  and  office-bearers.  September  1 953 
June  1954),  to  recruitment  and  training  ol  the  laity  (mission  to 
congregations:  September  1954-June  1955)  and  thence  to  “the  outgoing 
mission  to  the  community”,  “Beginning  September  1955”.  The  BBC’s 
schedules  included  radio  programmes  for  winter  1955-56  that  assumed 
that  “the  outgoing  phase”  of  Tell  Scotland  would  “reach  its  climax’  in 
the  run  up  to  Easter  19  5 6. 57  Long  experience  had  taught  the  Scottish 
churches  that  “a  mission”  was  a special  ad  hoc  campaign,  “an  extra”, 
that  had  both  a beginning  and  an  end."8  One  of  the  radical  objectives  of 
Tell  Scotland,  as  it  developed  in  the  thinking  of  the  Steering  Panel,  was 
to  break  this  habit  of  thought:  to  share  a vision  of  the  church  as  always 
and  inherently  outgoing,  missionary,  engaged  with  the  whole  of  society, 


56  Montrose  Public  Library,  Montrose  Review  and  Angus  & Kincardineshire 
Advertiser  (19  June  1952),  4,  reporting  on  an  address  by  Hans  Ulrich  Herrmann  in 
St  John’s  Church  Hall,  Montrose,  at  a meeting  under  the  auspices  of  Strathmore 
Churches’  Campaign. 

57  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  “On  the  Air”  in  Tell  Scotland 
“Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all  Life  the  Churches  ’ Movement  of  Mission  Bulletin,  no.  4 
(Winter  1955):  “Morning  Services  in  February  - Preacher  Rev.  R.  Leonard  Small, 
Cramond  Parish  Church,  of  special  interest  to  Church  members  as  the  outgoing 
phase  of  Tell  Scotland  reaches  its  climax”. 

58 

Morton,  Missionary  Principles  for  the  Home  Front,  1 : “We  think  of  missions 
as  an  extra,  whether  it  be  foreign  missions  or  a ‘mission’  at  home.  We  think  of  them 
as  extras  added  on  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Church.  They  make  us  feel 
uncomfortable  because  they  speak  a language  unrelated  to  our  ordinary  lives.  We 
think  of  their  aims  as  excessive  and  regard  those  who  go  in  for  them  as  rather 
peculiar.  Perhaps  we  feel  that  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the  Church  has  nowa- 
days attained  a certain  respectability  ....” 
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and  through  its  evangelism  constantly  challenging  itself  and  all  others  to 
deeper  service  to  Christ.  Long  established  habits,  however,  are  hard  to 
change.  Tell  Scotland  began  as  a campaign  with  a shelf-life,  and  for 
many  that  was  what  it  remained.59 

Tell  Scotland , the  All-Scotland  Crusade  and  rally  evangelism 

Spring  1954  was  a turning  point  in  the  history  of  Tell  Scotland.  That 
was  when  it  was  agreed,  if  not  over  the  dead  body  of  George  MacLeod 
at  least  after  his  vehement  opposition  in  the  1954  Assembly,  that  in 
March  and  April  of  1955  Dr  Billy  Graham  would  conduct  an  “All- 
Scotland  Crusade”.  A short,  high  profile  campaign  by  a professional 
American  evangelist  was  at  the  furthest  possible  remove  from  the  grass- 
roots “whole  church”  approach  commended  by  MacLeod,  who  was  also 
critical  of  Graham’s  approach  (or  lack  of  it)  to  social  issues  and 
suspicious  of  his  theology.60  Though  the  Crusade  officially  came  to 
Scotland  at  the  invitation  of  Tell  Scotland  with  the  support  of  the  Kirk’s 
General  Assembly,  of  the  Primus  and  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  indeed  of  a greater  number  of  protestant  denominations  than  Tell 
Scotland  comprised,  many  who  respected  his  views  and  leadership 
echoed  MacLeod’s  continuing  opposition.  The  opportunity  for  Tell 
Scotland  to  extend  the  invitation  was  first  brought  to  the  Steering  Panel 


59  The  phrase  “The  Tell  Scotland  Campaign”  was  widely  used.  See  for  example, 
NAS,  CH2/1 13/17,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Duns,  254  (10  November.  1953); 
NAS,  CH2/424/37,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  135  (5  October.  1954); 
NAS,  CH2/330/13,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Skye,  399  (7  December,  1955). 

60  Ferguson,  George  MacLeod , 270-274;  see  also  C.  Craig,  Assembly 
Afterthoughts”,  BW  (17  June,  1954),  10.  Craig  commented  that  George  MacLeod 
gave  “one  of  the  ablest  and  most  passionate  speeches  the  Assembly  has  ever  heard 
from  him”,  in  opposition  to  the  invitation  to  the  Crusade,  ranked  with  his  speech 
opposing  the  H-bomb  to  the  same  Assembly.  For  both  speeches  he  received 
“thunderous  applause,  followed  by  an  insignificant  number  ol  votes  . 
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62 

by  Tom  Allan,61  seeking  to  pre-empt  a move  by  less  centrist  ' 
evangelicals.63  While  still  Organiser  of  the  movement,  Allan  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  Crusade’s  independent  Sponsoring  Committee.6 
Polarisation  resulted,  despite  the  personal  participation  of  MacLeod  in 


61  Tom  Allan  first  raised  the  issue  of  an  invitation  to  Dr  Billy  Graham  at  the 
Steering  Panel  on  22  April,  1954  and  the  minutes  show  that  doubts  were  expressed. 
“It  was  felt  that  the  general  conception  of  what  Tell  Scotland  was  trying  to  do  might 
be  lost  if  Dr  Graham  was  invited  to  co-operate  with  it.”  “[Rev.  Ralph]  Morton  said 
he  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Dr  Graham’s  appeal,  but  he  felt  he  was  shelving  all 
the  crucial  problems  worrying  people  today.”  The  Steering  Panel  agreed  only  to 
refer  the  matter  to  their  Parent  Committee,  which  met  on  3 May  1954;  its  minutes 
had  disappeared  by  1964.  Together  with  representatives  from,  for  example,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  and  the  Scottish  Evangelical  Council,  the  Parent  Committee 
met  with  Dr  Graham  on  10  June  - and  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  are  also  missing. 
Clearly,  Allan  had  to  persuade  the  Committee,  and  clearly  a majority  were 
persuaded.  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Notes  of  Steering  Panel 
(22  April  1954),  2;  and  of  the  Parent  Committee  (28  June  1954),  2-4;  also.  Small, 
GT,  63-65. 

h"  Bebbington,  Evangelicalism  in  Modern  Britain,  253  uses  his  term  “Centrist 
Evangelicals”  of  both  Tom  Allan  and  D.  P.  Thomson  and  in  connection  with  Tell 
Scotland. 

During  spring  1954  Allan  knew  William  Fitch  hoped  to  be  the  Campaign 
Organiser  and  believed  Billy  Graham  had  undertaken  to  come  to  Scotland  even  if 
the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  invite  him.  CSCMP,  D.  P.  Thomson  archive,  MS 
Diary  of  My  Life  - part  23,  p.  54  Sunday  25  April,  1954,  4.10pm  and  p.  87  Friday 
28  May,  1954,  3.12  p.m.  reporting  a conversation  with  Allan  and  a meeting  with  the 
Glasgow  Christian  Council. 

Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham,  ed.  Allan,  contains  the  story  of  the 
Campaign  as  seen  by  its  organisers. 
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negotiations  with  Billy  Graham65  and  the  presence  of  Tom  Allan  at  the 
gathering  of  the  Community  on  Iona  in  June  1954.66 

The  association  formed  between  Tell  Scotland  and  mass  or  rally- 
style  evangelism  was  to  last  considerably  longer  than  the  Crusade  itself. 
Prof.  Stanley  Wood’s  doctoral  survey  of  church  extension  ministers, 
conducted  after  1989,  contains  several  examples  of  respondents  for 
whom  the  very  word  “evangelism”  had  become  polluted.  More  than  30 
years  after  1955,  one  with  regret  still  identified  the  movement  with  the 
Crusade:67  “Felt  that  Tell  Scotland  was  the  hope  of  the  church  - but  felt 


65  D.  P.  Thomson’s  diaries  echo  the  growing  sense  of  crisis.  CSCMP,  D.  P. 
Thomson  archive,  MS  Diary  of  My  Life  - part  23  p.  67,  Wednesday  19  May,  1954, 
1.15pm  “Just  back  from  Perth  ...  Tom  [Allan]  feels  even  more  than  I do  that  the 
showdown  has  still  to  come!  They  meet  Billy  in  London  tomorrow  at  lunch  and  Geo 
MacLeod  is  to  be  there,  Tom  feels  that  they  will  present  Billy  with  quite 
unacceptable  conditions!  He  feels  it  may  yet  involve  his  resignation  - Iona  are  out 
to  dominate  or  nothing!”  Ferguson,  George  MacLeod , 270:  “Church  people  often 
divided  themselves  into  Thomson  men  or  MacLeod  men”;  also  ibid.,  272  citing 
George  MacLeod’s  self-questioning  about  his  opposition  to  Dr  Billy  Graham’s 
Crusades:  “It  arouses  the  unmanning  question  in  one’s  secret  soul  whether  our 
opposition  is  more  than  a rationalization  of  our  envy  and  jealousy”. 

66  T.  R.  Morton,  “Iona  1954”,  Coracle , no.25  (October  1954),  3:  “The  background 
of  discussion  was  the  part  that  ministers  in  the  Community  had  been  taking  in  the  Tell 
Scotland  Movement.  The  particular  point  of  the  discussion  was  on  the  invitation  that 
had  been  extended  to  Dr  Billy  Graham  to  visit  Glasgow  next  spring  and  the  effect  that 
this  campaign  would  have  on  the  work  already  begun.  We  were  glad  to  have  Tom 
Allan  with  us  for  this  discussion.  The  general  opinion  of  the  Community  was  that  the 
message  and  methods  of  Dr  Graham  were  inadequate  and  even  dangerous  in  that  his 
campaign  would  be  likely  to  disrupt  the  serious  and  long-term  work  of  the  Tell 
Scotland  Movement,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  congregation  as  the  agent  of  mission, 
and  on  the  need  to  see  the  full  Gospel  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  Church.” 

67  H.  Stanley  Wood,  “Leadership  Profile  of  Church  Extension  Ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  1945-1965”,  Aberdeen  University  Ph.D.  thesis,  1996,  restricted 
publication.  See  appendix  II  serial  numbers  1117,  1118,  1133.  1142,  1143,  1153, 
and  1137.  These  ministers,  who  participated  in  the  research  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity,  were  ordained  in  the  years  1943,  1930,  1957,  1953,  1949.  1940  and 
1953. 
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Tell  Scotland's,  link  with  Billy  Graham  undercut  its  grass  roots 
emphasis  and  regrettably  reduced  it  to  Crusade  Evangelism.”  Tom 
Allan  thus  left  Tell  Scotland  divided  when  he  resigned  as  Field 
Organiser  to  accept  a call  to  the  parish  of  Glasgow:  St  George’s  Tron  in 
the  autumn  of  1955.6S  Besides  his  sponsorship  of  Billy  Graham,  after 
1955  he  continued  to  be  a leading  practitioner  of  rally  evangelism.  The 
“All-Scotland  Crusade”,  he  wrote,  had  helped  him  to  recover  faith  in 
the  method  of  “the  mass  meeting  with  a simple  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  and  an  appeal  for  decision”,  “unjustifiably  neglected”  since  the 
war,  and  he  looked  for  it  to  play  a larger  though  not  a sole  part  in  on- 
going mission.69  In  July  1956  Tell  Scotland  via  its  Parent  Committee 
had  to  make  a public  statement  (agreed  only  after  “protracted  discussion 
in  the  Steering  Panel”)  about  the  rallies  held  by  Allan,  by  then  its 
Associate  Chairman,  as  part  of  his  new  ministry,  affirming  that  they 
were  satisfied  that  their  purpose  was  compatible  with  the  movement.70 
In  autumn  1958,  during  conferences  for  ministers,  it  was  clear  that  some 
of  the  continuing  resistance  to  Tell  Scotland  was  still  due  to:71 

...  the  equation  of  Tell  Scotland  with  the  methods  of  Mass 

Evangelism.  In  some  minds  the  names  “Tell  Scotland"  and  “Rally 

Evangelism”  are  synonymous....  On  the  whole  one  got  the 


In  May  1966  the  Rev.  David  Orrock  wrote  that  Tell  Scotland  “was  unable  to 
withstand  the  shock  and  challenge  of  the  All-Scotland  Crusade.”  CSCNWW, 
Department  of  Mission,  Papers  re  Tell  Scotland  leading  to  Department  of  Mission 
1959-67;  “Scottish  Council  of  Churches’  Department  of  Mission:  Policy  and 
Programme  for  say  the  next  3 years,  Appendix  1 : Useful  ways  of  mission  in  the  past 
12-15  years  , 1,  endorsed  in  pencil  May  1966,  drawing  together  comments  from 
David  Orrock  and  Jim  Maitland. 

69  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham , ed.  Allan,  122-3. 

CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Tell 
Scotland  Steering  Panel  (11  July,  1956),  1 and  of  the  Parent  Committee,  (same 
date),  1. 

CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Tell  Scotland  Ministers’ 
Conferences”  (after  November  1958),  5;  anonymous  but  probably  written  by  Ian 
Mactaggart.  y 
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impression  that  “Crusade”  evangelism  would  claim  the  support  of  a 
minority  of  ministers  within  the  Church,  and  the  qualified  support 
of  some  others.  The  majority  are  frankly  dubious  of  Billy  Graham’s 
methods  and  theology. 

In  1954  MacLeod  had  predicted  that  the  Crusade  with  its  enormous 
publicity  would  arouse  an  interest  in  spiritual  things  in  many  people  - 
but  also  that  it  would  set  back  the  programme  for  a revitalised  church 
that  alone  could  communicate  the  gospel  in  the  twentieth  century.'2 
And,  in  retrospect,  this  was  what  appeared  to  happen.  Much  was  made 
in  1955  of  the  huge  numbers  attending  the  Crusade  and  its  Relay 
Missions.  Church  leaders  appeared  united  in  their  praise  of  Dr  Graham. 
By  1960,  however,  things  looked  different.  From  surveys  of  opinion, 
first  of  clergy  in  Glasgow  itself  and  then  across  Scotland,  John  Highet 
concluded  that  the  impact  of  the  Crusade  was  negligible  on  both  church 
attendance  and  membership,  though  it  might  have  brought  some 
increased  commitment  among  existing  church  people.  He  also  believed 
that  among  its  negative  results  had  been  a sense  of  “disheartenment  and 
disillusionment”  from  those  who  had  expected  that  the  prayer,  energy 
and  funds  expended  might  have  brought  more  lasting  results.7'  D.  P. 
Thomson’s  own  research  left  him  “more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
dangers  attending  this  type  of  ‘mass  evangelism’.”74  It  appeared  that 
George  MacLeod  had  been  vindicated.  As  Scottish  church  membership 

72  “A  General  Assembly  Diary”,  BW (27  May  1954),  10  cited  MacLeod:  “If  Billy 
Graham  comes,  I believe  there  will  be  a harvest  of  a sort,  and  I am  sure  it  will  feel 
like  summer  for  a while.  What  1 am  afraid  of  is  that  when  the  harvest  is  past  and  the 
summer  is  over  we  will  still  not  be  saved.” 

73  Highet,  The  Scottish  Churches:  a review,  90-123. 

74  D.  P.  Thomson,  Dr  Billy  Graham  and  the  pattern  of  modern  evangelism 
(Crieff,  1966),  33-44.  See  also  the  discussion  in  Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  her  Scotland , 
10-14  and  in  Bisset  “Training  for  Evangelism”  in  Local  Church  Evangelism.  116: 
“There  was  little  evidence  of  converts  being  assimilated  within  the  life  ol  the 
Church  and  more  than  a little  suspicion  that  the  Crusade  with  its  intense  publicity 
and  high  personality  focus  had  robbed  Tell  Scotland  of  its  emphasis  upon  the 
central  importance  of  lay  witness.” 
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began  a steep  decline  after  1 9 5 6,75  the  widely-held  association  between 
Tell  Scotland  and  the  All-Scotland  Crusade  meant  that  as  assessments 
of  the  Crusade  waned,  so  too  did  those  of  the  movement.  By  1984  the 
church  faced  the  “unpalatable  fact”  that  its  “process  of  decline 
immediately  followed  the  last  large-scale  evangelistic  endeavour  within 
our  land”.76 

Tom  Allan’s  side  of  the  case  still  needs  to  be  heard,  however.  As 
Field  Organiser  he  managed  the  first  two  phases  of  the  movement.  The 
task  of  phase  one,  (September  1953-June  1954)  was  to  bring  together 
local  groups  of  ministers  to  plan  for  mission.  Much  was  achieved:  in 
many  areas  special  committees  were  appointed.77  Yet  doubting  voices 
could  also  be  heard.  In  some  places  Tell  Scotland's  first  phase  had  little 
or  no  impact.78  Further,  these  meetings  of  presbyteries,  sessions  and 
ministers’  fratemals  were  not  newsworthy,  so  that  the  editor  of  the 

5 Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  her  Scotland,  13  and  figure  2 on  17;  C.  G.  Brown,  The 
Death  of  Christian  Britain  (London,  2001),  187-188  and  figure  8.1  on  189. 

76  “Towards  a National  Programme  for  Evangelism”  cited  in  J.  A.  Whyte, 
“Foreword”  in  T.  Allan,  Face  of  My  Parish  (Glasgow,  1984),  unpaged  Foreword. 

7 Some  examples  from  the  Church  of  Scotland:  NAS,  CH2/12/64,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  179  (1  December  1953);  NAS,  CH2/424/36,  Minutes  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  84  (4  March  1954);  NAS,  CH2/1 13/17,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Duns,  269  (9  March  1954);  NAS,  CH2/1 98/23,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  443  (5  October  1954);  NAS,  CH2/294/71, 
Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley,  82-83  (14  July  1953);  NAS  CH2/190/13, 
Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inveraray,  99  (15  April  1953)  and  101  (27  April  1953); 
NAS,  CH2/411/6,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Islay,  282  (30  November  1954); 
NAS,  CH2/273/16,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mull,  182  (7  December  1954); 
NAS,  CH2/106/28,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  253  (28  January  1953); 
NAS,  CH2/299/70,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  99,  104,  141  (13  October 
and  10  November  1953,  9 November  1954);  NAS,  CH2/159/13,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Forfar,  450  (1  September  1953);  NAS  CH2/15/13,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  563  (22  September  1953);  NAS,  CH2/42/4,  Minutes  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Brechin  and  Fordoun,  117  (12  October  1954);  NAS,  CH2/330/13, 
Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Skye,  377  ( I December  1 953). 

78  •  5 *  7 

One  outstanding  example:  not  a single  reference  to  Tell  Scotland  appears  in: 
NAS,  CH2/8/16,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alford  1951-1963. 
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Scottish  Congregationalist , Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson,  complained,  “It  is 
difficult  to  get  any  information  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  first  stage  of  this  movement”.74  Though  Life  & Work  was 
enthusiastic,  even  a conscientious  reader  of  the  Episcopal  Church’s 
Scottish  Churchman  or  of  the  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  or  the  United 
Free  Church’s  Stedfast  would  have  had  difficulty  grasping  the 
principles  of  the  movement  from  their  scattered  references. 

The  All-Scotland  Crusade  took  place  within  Tell  Scotland's  second 
phase,  the  recruitment  of  the  laity  for  mission,  scheduled  between 
September  1954  and  June  1955.  Indeed,  one  of  the  Iona  Community’s 
objections  to  the  Crusade  was  its  apparent  conflict  with  and  likely 
disruption  of  Tell  Scotland's  planning  and  existing  tasks.  Tom  Allan’s 
advocacy  of  the  invitation  to  Billy  Graham,  however,  highlighted 
potential  benefits  precisely  to  the  second  phase.  The  Parent  Committee 
was  to  recall  that,  in  Allan’s  opinion,  “without  the  stimulus  of  the 
Graham  Crusade”  the  Church  would  not  be  ready  for  the  third, 
outgoing,  stage  of  Tell  Scotland .80  As  1954  went  on,  Allan  was  “more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  church  is  not  yet  ready  for  what  we  are 
asking  it  to  do.”81  Similar  contemporary  opinions  can  be  found  in 
Scottish  Congregationalist.  The  Rev.  Hilary  Firmin,  writing  during  the 
Crusade  and  noting  that  most  registering  “decisions”  were  not  “genuine 
outsiders”  but  appeared  to  have  existing  contact  with  the  churches, 
asked:82 


79  Scottish  Congregationalist  (February  1 954),  5 1 . 

80  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  the  Parent 
Committee  (23  June  1954),  3.  Allan  also  sought  to  prevent  “irreparable  harm"  were 
Graham  to  come  to  Scotland  but  not  in  connection  with  Tell  Scotland:  CSCNWW. 
Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  the  Steering  Panel  (22  April  1954),  2. 

81  Rev.  Tom  Allan  in  conversation  with  Rev.  Henry  B.  Meikle,  recorded  at 
Aberdeen  31  October  1954,  recording  held  at  William  Smith  Morton  Library, 
Union-PSCE,  Richmond,  Virginia  USA:  ref.  20901975.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev. 
Stewart  Coffman  for  assisting  me  to  obtain  this  c.d. 

82  H.  Firmin,  “From  Under  my  Halo”,  Scottish  Congregationalist  (March  1955), 
59.  See  also  “Comment”  by  the  editor,  ibid.  (January  1955),  27. 
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But,  in  the  long  run,  would  this  be  such  a bad  thing?  Might  it  not  be 
the  very  thing  to  get  the  Tell  Scotland  Movement  moving ? Many 
more  people  inside  the  Churches  would  have  something  to  tell.  And 
no  longer,  to  the  cynical  eye,  would  the  organisers  of  the 
Movement  resemble  a bunch  ot  hard-pressed  illusionists  trying 
desperately  to  convince  a critical  audience  that  they  can  produce 
something  out  of  nothing.  Perhaps,  after  all,  this  is  the  time  to  call 
not  sinners  but  the  righteous  to  repentance. 

Quite  apart  from  the  Crusade,  Tell  Scotland  faced  serous  difficulties.  If 
the  movement  was  to  succeed,  Allan  believed  “something  has  to  happen 

83 

within  the  soul  of  the  Church  in  Scotland”. 

A parish  church  congregation’s  dissociation  from  mission  lay 
behind  Tom  Allan’s  influential  book  The  Face  of  My  Parish,  describing 
the  hostile  reaction  of  many  of  his  church  members  to  a visitation 
mission  in  North  Kelvinside  in  1947.'  Evangelistic  efforts  in  Scotland 
had  historically  been  funded  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  and 
directed  at  the  working  class  and  those  on  the  fringes  of  society.  By  the 
1950s,  some  felt  that  to  engage  in  evangelism  oneself  might  not  be 
respectable;  to  have  mission  directed  at  a Christian  household  might  be 
an  insult.  Besides  such  cultural  attitudes,  there  were  also  practical 


83 

Allan  in  conversation  with  Meikle,  Aberdeen  1954,  ref.  20901975. 

M Allan,  Face  of  My  Parish,  31;  see  also  BW  (27  November  1952),  3. 

85  F.  Bardgett,  “Missions  and  Missionaries:  Home”  in  SLS  Religion,  479-517. 
After  D.  P.  Thomson’s  autumn  1952  visitation  campaign  in  Montrose  it  was  said: 
"In  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  there  was  a feeling  that  it  was  directed  to  non- 
churchgoers and  lapsed  Christians  only.  When  conscientious  members  of  the  church 
were  visited  some  of  them  felt  they  were  being  classified  among  those  types.  That 
impression  disappeared  because  they  realise  they  were  the  objects  of  the  campaign 
only  to  encourage  them,  to  show  them  the  value  of  it,  and  to  encourage  outsiders  to 
return  and  take  up  their  spiritual  heritage  again.”  Montrose  Public  Library, 
“Campaign  brings  record  church  attendances:  3,800  worshippers  on  Sunday”, 
Montrose  Review  and  Angus  & Kincardineshire  Advertiser  (30  October  1952),  5 
citing  Rev.  Frederick  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Montrose  Campaign. 
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problems.  In  June  1955,  looking  back  on  his  travels  as  Field  Organiser, 
Allan  recalled  he  had  found  much  support  for  the  ideals  of  Tell 
Scotland : “But  in  every  discussion  we  have  been  forced  back  upon  the 

severely  practical  problems  of  recruiting  the  laity....  How  can  the  laity 
of  the  Churches  be  brought  to  ...  give  themselves  to  that  discipline  of 
prayer  and  study  which  effective  witness  demands?”  That  the  Crusade 
should  be  the  making  of  Tell  Scotland  was  Allan’s  hope.  Associated 
with  the  Crusade  came  the  training  of  counsellors,  not  only  for  the 
Kelvin  Hall  but  also  for  the  Scotland-wide  Relay  Missions.  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  fact  that  the  Crusade  made  the  gospel  news  to  a degree 
often  lacking  in  a Christianised  culture.  To  thousands  of  Scottish 
Christians,  Billy  Graham  brought  a new  sense  of  commitment  and  a 
new  belief  in  the  urgency  of  the  gospel.  Even  supposing  it  had  been  true 
that  Graham  “had  not  been  an  evangelist  but  an  old  fashioned 
revivalist”,87  Allan  concluded:  “There  are  many  congregations 

throughout  Scotland  which  now  possess  a committed  and  consecrated 

88 

band  of  lay  people  ready  to  obey  their  Lord’s  commission.” 

Tom  Allan  himself  identified  two  dangers  in  the  situation  as  he  saw 
it  in  June  1955.  One  was  the  possibility  that,  the  Crusade  over,  the 
churches  might  simply  return  to  business  as  usual,  assuming  that  the 
work  of  evangelism  had  been  done.89  Events  turned  out  to  be  more 
complex.  Tell  Scotland's,  third,  outgoing,  phase  was  not  abandoned  and 


86  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham , ed.  Allan,  1 16-1 17. 

87  Whyte,  “Foreword”,  in  Allan,  Face  of  My  Parish. 

88  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  the  Parent 
Committee,  (23  June  1955)  2. 

84  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham , ed.  Allan,  123. 
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went  ahead  in  the  autumn  of  1955.90  Large  numbers  of  visitation 
campaigns  were  held  once  the  All-Scotland  Crusade  had  ended,  the  Tell 
Scotland  Bulletin  for  winter  1955  reported  examples  from  Dumfries  in 
the  south  to  North  Roe  in  the  parish  of  Walls,  Shetland.  “In  [Glasgow] 
Garrowhill  a Mission  of  Friendship  organised  by  the  Rev.  George  F. 
MacLeod,  Leader  of  the  Iona  Community,  set  Tell  Scotland  in  motion.” 
In  Edinburgh,  “Most  of  the  Churches  have  been  active  in  visitation 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  November”. 91  The  Rev.  E.  R.  Watker 
remembers  the  Leith  and  Tranent  Methodist  Circuit  engaging  in  inter- 
denominational visiting. At  the  1956  U.F.  Assembly,  the  Rev.  David 
W.  Roy  included  a section  on  Tell  Scotland  in  his  Moderatorial  address, 
claiming:93  “There  has  been  much  intensive  visitation  of  districts  and 
our  own  denomination  has  played  its  part  in  this  useful  service.”  The 
1956  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  heard  that:94  “There 
is  hardly  a part  of  Scotland  where  there  has  been  no  evangelistic 
activity....  The  Field  Organiser  has  estimated  that  some  600  campaigns 
of  house  to  house  visitation  have  been  carried  through.”  From  this  and 


90  Tom  Allan  set  out  a suggested  programme  in  [EUL,  pWA  20  ALL]  The 
Congregational  Group  in  Action  Tell  Scotland  (phase  III)  (Glasgow,  1955),  19-21, 
summarised  below,  and  concluded:  “Again  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  Tell  Scotland 
Movement  must  not  end  in  1956,  or  it  will  have  failed  in  its  object.  Mission  is 
continuous....” 

“1.  September  1955:  call  the  Congregational  Group  together; 

2.  September-October  1955:  Area  Visitation 

3.  October  1955  - March  1956:  Congregational  Group  follow  up  the  area  visitation 

4.  Spring  1956:  Preaching  Mission.” 

;l  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Operation  Evangel!”  in  Tell 
Scotland  - Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all  Life;  the  Churches  ’ Movement  of  Mission 
Bulletin  no.  4 (Winter  1955). 

92  Personal  communication. 

93  “Address  by  the  Moderator  Rev  David  W.  Roy”,  Stedfast  (July  1956),  2, 
section  -“Our  work  and  witness;  Tell  Scotland”. 

94  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  ( 1 956),  233. 
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other  evidence  in  the  denominational  magazines,95  it  is  clear  that  Tell 
Scotland , building  on  the  Crusade’s  wave  of  enthusiasm,  had  succeeded 
in  inspiring  large  numbers  of  congregations  across  Scotland  to  “go  out”, 
mobilising  their  members  to  visit  and  share  their  faith.  The  name  of  the 
movement  was  for  a time  part  of  the  shared  culture  of  the  Scottish 
churches.  This  success  should  not  be  undervalued  - nothing  like  it  had 
been  seen  before. 

Allan  had  foreseen  one  other  danger  in  June  1955.  The  apparent 
success  of  the  Crusade,  he  thought,  might  so  encourage  those  brought 
up  in  the  tradition  of  evangelist-led  evangelism  that,  blinded  to 
preaching’s  limitations,  they  would  ignore  the  potential  of  a prayerful, 
outward- looking  congregation  and  of  the  engine  of  mission  that  he 


95  Lack  of  space  makes  it  impractical  to  cite  all  the  relevant  references.  “The  Tell 
Scotland  Student  team”,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  (May  1955),  9 carried  news  of  a 
planned  Tell  Scotland  inter-church  mission  for  Perth,  16  September  to  2 October 
1955,  with  a Tell  Scotland  student  team  supporting  the  groups  formed  locally  over 
the  previous  winter  for  Bible  study  and  prayer;  EC,  “Telling  Scotland  - the  next 
step”,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  (August  1955),  7 carried  an  article  by  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Scotland’s  representative  on  the  Steering  Panel  encouraging:  “In  the 
outgoing  mission  beginning  now  let  every  Baptist  family  in  the  country  do 
something”;  “News  of  the  Churches”,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  (March  1956),  10- 
12  and  ibid.  (May  1956),  9 both  contained  a regular  column  of  short  “News  of  the 
Churches”,  usually  devoted  to  anniversaries  and  appointments,  but  also  containing 
(in  March)  news  from  Rosyth:  “Attendances  at  the  church  services  and  in  Sunday 
School  have  risen  appreciably  owning  to  participation  in  a combined  churches 
visitation  campaign”,  and  (in  May)  Leven  reported  “During  the  month  of  March  our 
church  in  conjunction  with  others  of  the  town  made  a very  profitable  house  to  house 
visitation  under  the  Tell  Scotland  campaign”,  while  in  Edinburgh  the  Abbeyhill 
Baptist  congregation  had  participated  in  united  Holy  Week  Tell  Scotland  services 
with  other  neighbouring  denominations.  See  also  Rev.  John  Davidson,  “Sanquhar 
United  Churches  Mission  on  Friendship”,  Scottish  Congregationalist  (March  1956), 
88;  “Among  the  churches”,  Scottish  Congregationalist  (March  1956),  67-88  and 
ibid.  (April  1956),  89-94;  column  “Throughout  our  Churches”  Stedfast  (December 

1955) ,  14-19;  ibid.  (January  1956),  12-19;  ibid.  (March  1956),  12-19;  ibid.  (April 

1956) ,  13-19;  “Tell  Scotland  Visitation  in  Dundee”,  ibid.  (June  1956),  6. 
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especially  recommended,  the  congregational  mission  group.96  He 
advised:97  “No  amount  of  evangelistic  ‘activity’  in  a parish  or 
community  will  lead  to  any  very  significant  results  unless  the 
Congregational  Group  is  a going  concern.”  Activity  was  certainly  the 
priority  for  many  following  the  Crusade.  1955-57  was  for  D.  P. 
Thomson  a period  of  immense  activity,  leading  visitation  campaigns 
under  the  Tell  Scotland  banner  in  the  West  Highlands  in  the  spring  of 
1956,  in  Orkney  in  the  summer  of  1956  and  in  Shetland  in  1957.  1 In 
autumn  1955  the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Congregational  Church,  clearly  recognising  that  indirect  evangelism  via 
the  personal  approach  of  the  laity  was  no  longer  the  only  game  in  town, 
urged  each  of  their  congregations  to  plan  an  “Evangelistic  Campaign  of 
several  months  duration  culminating  in  a period  of  Special  Mission 
lasting  not  less  than  eight  days.”  These  plans  were  to  be  dependent  on 
the  outside  evangelist,  with  the  conduct  of  the  “special  mission” 
explicitly  not  in  local  hands  and  with  no  reference  at  all  to  any  lay 
group.99  Similarly  the  Evangelism  Committee  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  in  its  1955  annual  report,  held  the  door  open  to  the  “traditional 


96  Crusade  in  Scotland  ...  Billy  Graham , ed.  Allan,  123. 

9'  Allan,  The  Congregational  Group  in  Action , 4. 

98 

D.  P.  Thomson,  The  Sutherland  Adventure:  the  ‘Tell  Scotland’  Campaign  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Tongue,  August  9th  to  29th,  1955  (Crieff,  1955),  1-4  and  article  “Tell 
Scotland”  in  D.  P.  Thomson,  West  Highland  Adventure:  The  “ Tell  Scotland” 
Campaign  in  Mull  and  Iona,  Coll  and  Tiree,  Morvem  and  Ardnamurchan  (Crieff, 
1956)  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover.  These  missions  were  resourced  not  so  much 
locally  as  via  Thomson’s  own  networks  of  volunteers;  he  accepted  that  this  involved  a 
move  away  from  the  early  principles  of  Tell  Scotland  “that  each  area,  if  not  actually 
each  parish,  should  provide  the  necessary  personnel  for  the  carrying  through  of  a 
Visitation  Campaign  within  its  own  bounds”.  See  also  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland 
Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  the  Steering  Panel  (13  September  1955),  4. 

Evangelistic  Campaigns  1955—56”,  Scottish  Congregationalist  (October 
1955),  222.  See  also  “Comment”,  ibid.,  219:  [Before  the  Crusade]  “...  it  was 
supposed  that  the  personal  approach  to  the  individual  was  the  method  best 
calculated  to  achieve  results.  This  supposition  has  been  rudely  shaken,  if  not 
destroyed  ...  the  unbelievable  happened.” 
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pattern”,  while  recognising  that  Tell  Scotland  was  now  taking  up  the 
torch  from  Dr  Billy  Graham.100  Tell  Scotland  continued  to  be 
understood  by  many  of  its  supporters  to  be  or  to  require  an  evangelist- 
led  campaign. 

Tell  Scotland  as  a church  renewal  movement 

Ronald  Falconer  was  therefore  to  attribute  “the  collapse  of  the 
movement”  “to  the  departure  from  its  original  principles”  during 
1955. 101  Congregations  had  been  encouraged  to  set  up  their  own  Bible 
study/action  groups  - the  “congregational  groups”  advocated  by  Allan 
in  The  Face  of  my  Parish  [1953],  in  The  Agent  of  Mission:  the  lay 
group  in  evangelism,  its  task  and  significance  [1954],  and  in  The 
Congregational  Group  in  Action  [1955],  Looking  back  over  the  years  of 
Tell  Scotland  as  a whole,  Falconer  saw  these  groups  as  the  true  heart  of 
the  movement  because  they  had  offered  the  key  to  church  renewal  and 
holistic  mission.  He  wrote  that  “800  Bible-Study-Action  groups  were  at 
work  throughout  the  land”  during  the  1950s.102  Back  in  1953, 
Falconer’s  appendix  to  the  second  Tell  Scotland  pamphlet  had 
addressed  the  ‘what  shall  we  tell  Scotland?’  question;  he  found  his 
answer  in  Matthew  1 1 . 1 - 1 6: 103  ‘“Go  and  tell  John  ...  how  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed  ...  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 


100  “Evangelism  Committee  Report”,  Stedfast  (August  1955),  7:  “Now,  at  the 
strategic  moment,  it  is  about  to  enter  into  its  most  important  phase  which  in 
September  of  this  year  will  involve  the  out-going  of  committed  Christians  into  the 
homes  and  haunts  of  their  fellow  men  with  the  message  of  Christ.  Your  Committee, 
while  heartedly  in  sympathy  with  this  Movement,  seeks  to  encourage  the 
undertaking  of  evangelistic  crusades  by  any  congregation,  either  by  the  holding  of  a 
mission  after  the  traditional  pattern  or  by  the  formation  of  visitation  teams  covering 
the  area  around  the  church.” 

101  Falconer,  Message,  Media,  Mission , 135. 

102  Falconer,  Message,  Media,  Mission , 134.  While  following  the  "Iona  mission 
model,  Ronald  Falconer  had  successfully  run  such  a group  in  his  own  parish  before 
accepting  his  post  with  the  BBC. 

103  R.  H.  W.  Falconer,  “Appendix  on  Religious  Broadcasting  and  the  Tell 
Scotland  Movement”  in  Morton,  Evangelism  in  Scotland  Today , 12. 
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preached.’  Somehow,  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  have  to  Tell  Scotland .”  Missionary  service  to  and  engagement  with 
society  was  the  expected  “outgoing”  asked  of  congregations,  not  merely 
a single  mission  or  visitation  campaign. 

Tom  Allan’s  The  Agent  of  Mission , issued  as  the  programmatic 
pamphlet  for  phase  two,  had  insisted  that  evangelism  had  to  find  its 
place  within  this  broader  concept  of  mission.104  The  underlying  task  of 
phase  two  was  building  mission  groups  in  each  congregation,  with  three 
purposes:  to  be  a training  school  for  discipleship,  to  be  a real  Christian 
community  sufficiently  small  that  its  members  might  enjoy 
togetherness,  and  to  be  the  missionary  agency.  Service  and  evangelism, 
both  individual  and  joint,  was  the  expected  outcome.  Urging  the 
“obligations  of  Christian  discipleship  - caring  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  sick,  the  destitute;  the  involvement  in  the  critical  political  issues  of 
the  times”  Allan  recommended,  as  a partner  to  his  pamphlet,  the  Rev. 
James  Maitland’s  Iona  Community  publication  Caring  for  People  - the 
Church  in  the  Parish  [1954], 105  Strong  objection  to  Caring  for  People 
was  expressed  in  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark.106  As  with  much  else  of  Tell 
Scotland , this  was  a radical,  demanding  agenda.  At  the  least  it  would 
require  a revolution  in  priorities  and  more  than  that,  it  would  require 
passion.  “Some  fire  has  to  be  kindled  before  the  Tell  Scotland 
Movement  itself  becomes  incandescent”,  Allan  wrote.107  As  it  was, 
given  the  difficulties  that  congregational-study-action  groups  faced 
within  Scotland’s  church  culture.  Falconer  remembered:108  “Many 
found  the  going  difficult  indeed  and  soon  faded  away”. 


104  See  also  Into  All  The  World , 44-47. 

EUL,  pNR  ALL,  T.  Allan,  The  Agent  of  Mission:  The  Lay  Group  in 
Evangelism,  its  Significance  and  its  Task  (Tell  Scotland,  1954),  14;  NLS,  1974.229, 
J.  Maitland,  Caring  for  People  - the  Church  in  the  Parish  (Glasgow,  1954). 

106  NAS-  CH2/234  /1 5,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  198  (28  September 
1954),  “Home  Mission -Tell  Scotland  Movement”. 

1 07 

Allan,  Agent  of  Mission,  2 1 . 

1 08 

Falconer,  Message,  Media,  Mission,  125. 
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Throughout  its  history  Tell  Scotland  had  difficulty  with  the  rural 
areas  of  Scotland  that  make  up  a substantial  proportion  of  the  nation’s 
parishes.  As  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Johnston  put  it  in  1954,  sheer  familiarity 
prevented  members  and  office-bearers  from  out  of  nothing  descending 
on  a neighbour’s  home  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  witness  to  their 
faith.10’  D.  P.  Thomson’s  solution  was  to  transport  his  volunteers  “a  few 
parishes  away  [where]  they  may  learn  a boldness  and  directness  which 
can  change  them  into  live  witnesses  for  their  Master.”110  Life  & Work 
printed  an  anonymous  debate  between  two  country  ministers  in  June 
1956.' 11  The  first  speaker,  a “country  minister”  argued  that  country 
parishes  “have  no  lapsed;  almost  nobody  is  outside  Church 
membership”  and  so  the  evangelical  objectives  of  Tell  Scotland  had  no 
relevance.  Nonsense,  another  unnamed  “country  minister”  replied: 
attendance  at  rural  services  was  typically  “ten,  twenty,  thirty  people  out 
of  a population  of  several  hundreds”.  The  bulk  of  the  population  were 
engaged  neither  with  the  kirk  nor  the  faith.  Next,  the  first  speaker 
argued  that  the  methods  of  the  movement  could  not  apply  in  rural  areas, 
and  particularly  that  the  small  congregational  groups  and  Bible  studies 
of  the  towns  were  impractical.  To  this  the  second  speaker  argued  that 
even  if  only  a few  came,  that  would  be  better  than  none:  “The  question 
is:  are  there  five,  are  there  ten,  is  there  anybody?”  Moreover  he  added, 
as  joint  or  area  visitation  was  a common  missionary  method  in  the 


109  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962,  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Tell 
Scotland  Steering  Panel  (25  November  1954),  3. 

110  “For  the  Countryside”,  Life  & Work  (June  1953),  126.  See  also  Strateg}’  for 
Mission , 14-16.  Through  his  career  Thomson  continued  to  believe  that  visitation 
was  best  undertaken  by  teams  with  a good  proportion  of  outsiders,  whatever  the 
economic  base  of  the  parish  but  particularly  in  the  countryside  because  people  in 
the  countryside  might  well  prefer,  if  they  really  did  wish  to  talk  about  religious 
issues,  to  talk  with  a stranger  if  a minister  was  not  available:  D.  P.  Thomson.  From 
Island  to  Island!  Experiences  and  adventures  of  the  Tell  Scotland  Summer 
Campaign  Team  in  Orkney  (Criett,  1956),  29. 

111  Life  & Work  (June  1956),  147. 
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towns,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
countryside;  the  responsibility  was  on  the  location  to  devise  means  for 
mission  that  would  be  locally  acceptable.  The  difficulty  was  that  the 
Tell  Scotland  vision  for  the  church  was  a universe  away  from  the 
practice  of  rural  ministry,  where  virtually  the  only  explicitly  Christian 
service  expected  of  an  adult  was  to  attend  Sunday  worship  on  occasion, 
unless  it  was  to  assist  Sunday  School,  attend  the  Woman’s  Guild  or  as 
an  elder  officiate  at  an  annual  communion.  Rev.  Ian  Mactaggart, 
Allan’s  successor  as  Field  Organiser,  continued  to  revert  to  the  topic 
during  1956.' 12  Indeed  at  a conference  held  for  Tell  Scotland  conveners 
in  1958  it  was  reported  that  “the  situation  in  country  parishes  was 
grave”:  Bible  Study  Groups  could  not  be  created,  as  those  attending 
were  liable  to  be  labelled  “Holy  Willies”;  “visitation  evangelism 
appears  in  many  cases  impossible  in  the  country;  to  get  the  Church  to 
move  outwards  is  extremely  difficult”  - so  much  so  that  for  ministers 

t 1 T 

who  made  the  effort,  “the  result  was  often  crucifixion.” 

The  admitted  failure  of  Tell  Scotland  in  rural  parishes  is  worth 
emphasising  because  there  the  idealism  of  the  movement  and  aspects  of 
the  culture  of  the  kirk  clashed  head-on.  Rural  parishes  in  particular 
nurtured  what  may  be  described  as  institutional  arrogance:  an 
underlying  assumption,  common  throughout  the  church  and  held  by 
both  the  ordained  and  the  laity,  that,  however  gracious  the  individual 
minister,  he  would  decide  all  issues.  This  was  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
ot  the  problem  of  familiarity:  if  Church  members  were  reluctant  to  talk 


“Tell  Scotland  Bulletin”,  BW(  11  October  1956),  11. 

"J  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Notes  on  Wiston  Lodge 
Conference  of  Tell  Scotland  Conveners  May  7th  to  9th  1958”,  1-2.  In  1957  the 
Church  ol  Scotland  s Commission  on  Adult  Christian  Education  had  also 
recognised  the  “special  problems  of  rural  areas”  which  had  had  “far  too  little 
attention  from  the  church”:  “the  religious  situation  is  serious  in  some  places  and  the 
need  urgent.’  Town  and  city  elders,  it  appeared,  were  enthusiastic  about  new 
teaching  courses  being  provided:  rural  elders  could  not  be  persuaded  to  attend: 
“Report  of  the  Commission  on  Adult  Christian  Education”,  GA  (1958),  631. 
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about  or  share  their  faith,  ministers  tended  to  arrogate  much  of  the  life 
of  a congregation  to  themselves.  Drummond  and  Bulloch,  historians  of 
the  nineteenth-century  Church  of  Scotland,  noted  that  in  that  century 
many  rural  parishes  had  perhaps  one  elder  or  even  none;  that  their 
ministers  believed  they  could  undertake  personally  all  the  work  of 
ministry  by  themselves,  assisted  only  by  Sabbath  school  teachers.  Of 
the  former  Established  Church,  taken  as  a whole,  they  comment:  “she 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  her  ministers,  as  sacerdotal  as  any 
Church  could  be.”"4  This  legacy  can  be  clearly  detected  in  the 
Established  Church  at  the  1929  Union,  and  it  was  still  thriving  by  the 
1950s.1 17  Tom  Allan  urged  ministers  not  to  do  everything  themselves 
but  to  work  in  partnership  with  their  congregations.  Tell  Scotland 
emphasised  the  apostolate  of  the  laity  precisely  in  order  to  break  away 
from  what  Allan  perceived  as  the  “clericalism”  of  the  church.  Yet  in  the 
booklet  published  as  a tribute  to  Allan,  a student  assistant  at  North 
Kelvinside  wrote:116  “And  right  at  the  centre  of  everything  was  [Rev. 
Tom  Allan]  the  minister.  It  seemed  nothing  could  be  done  without  him. 
Nothing  could  take  place  without  his  being  present.  No  show  without 
Punch!”  Clearly  ministers  had  to  lead  their  congregations  in  mission:11, 
their  symbiotic  relationship  was  crucial  and  could,  as  at  North 


114  A.  L.  Drummond  & J.  Bulloch,  The  Church  in  Late  Victorian  Scotland  1874 - 
1900  (Edinburgh,  1979),  168. 

115  F.  D.  Bardgett,  North  Coast  Diaries:  Strathy  at  the  time  of  the  Great  War 
(Edinburgh,  2006),  3,  75-76,  168-170.  See  also  George  MacLeod,  writing  on  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  complaining  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  whole  congregation,  both  in  Sunday  worship  and  parish  nourishment, 
lies  on  solitary  shoulders”:  MacLeod.  We  shall  re-build , 39-43. 

1 16  Macdonald,  A Fraction  of  His  Image , 5. 

117  D.  P.  Thomson,  A New  Approach  to  Evangelism:  1 — Beginning  with  the 
Ministry  (Crieff,  1953);  republished  in  the  collection.  EUL  sWB  36  THO.  Aids  to 
Evangelism  (Crieff,  1956)  and  as  a revised  chapter  in  Aspects  of  Evangelism  (Crieff. 
1968),  16-24. 
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Kelvinside  and  the  Tron,  be  empowering.1 18  Too  often,  however,  an 
inward-looking  mentality  prevailed. 

The  British  Weekly’s  Scottish  commentator  Colin  Craig  had  his 
own  concerns  for  the  direction  of  the  church  after  Billy  Graham.  It  had 
been  easy,  Craig  wrote,  to  hire  buses  to  take  people  to  the  Kelvin  Halls; 
it  was  another  thing  to  run  the  congregational  groups  to  sustain  long- 
term mission.  He  believed  that  demands  by  some  ministers  for  more 
“bonanza-occasions”  could  serve  “as  a welcome  evasion  of  the 
fundamental  Tell  Scotland  principle,  which  declares  that  the 
congregation  must  be  the  agent  of  Christ’s  mission  in  the  area  in  which 
it  finds  itself.”  Craig’s  observation  thus  supports  the  thesis  that  Tell 
Scotland  faced  difficulties  even  before  the  1955  Crusade.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  “dozens  if  not  hundreds  of  ministers  who  wish  with  all 
their  caitiff  hearts  that  the  Movement  had  never  been  conceived”.1 19  He 
believed  that  too  many  ministers  simply  did  not  appreciate  or  support 
the  principles  of  Tell  Scotland  and  feared  that  (for  different  and 
conflicting  reasons)  they  might  rationalise  their  opposition  either  from 
the  controversies  surrounding  rallies  or  from  the  apparent  success  of  the 
Crusade.  The  congregational  mission  group  was  one  step  too  far,  and  he 
wrote:120 

[Among  ministers]  ...  there  is  a great  deal  of  obdurate  resistance  to 
and  distaste  for  the  consecrated  toil  and  sweat  involved  in  getting 
them  and  keeping  them  going....  In  short  Congregational  groups 
require  real  identification  with  human  need  and  misery  - they  mean 
for  those  who  endeavour  them  all  sorts  of  dreadful  personal 
humiliation — 1 for  one  would  say  [Craig  concluded]  that  if  ‘Tell 


1 18 

Personal  letter  from  Bill  Shannon,  20  September  2007:  “I  watched  with  joy 
and  some  awe  the  emergence  of  the  Congregational  Group  in  North  Kelvinside.  I 
saw  the  maturing  of  lay  people  taking  on  active  and  leadership  roles  that  they  had 
never  imagined  they  would  ever  tackle  or  indeed  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.” 
C.  Craig,  “An  answer  to  an  unanswered  question”,  BW  ( 14  lune  1956)  10 
120  Ibid. 
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Scotland’  doesn’t  enable  this  sort  of  death  it  will  be  a failure:  and  of 
course  by  the  token  of  the  lonely  dereliction  of  the  Man  on  the 
Cross  the  chances  that  it  will  be  are  always  high. 

Some  congregations,  observed  Ian  Mactaggart,  had  experimented  with 
congregational  groups  for  Bible  study  and  action,  only  to  falter  for  “lack 
of  enthusiasm  by  minister  or  leader”  or  because  “the  leader  has  been 
conducting  a monologue”  or  because  those  attending  had  not  been  given 
anything  to  do  - reasons  entirely  unrelated  to  the  Crusade.121 

By  1958,  therefore,  the  collective  and  confidential  view  of  the  Tell 
Scotland  conveners  from  around  the  country  was  that:  “It  is  clear 

that,  as  far  as  the  Church  at  large  is  concerned.  Tell  Scotland  was  not  a 
success  story.”  In  many  places,  it  was  reported,  the  local  committees 
“failed  to  carry  anything  like  all  the  ministers  with  them”.  Above  all,  “If 
Tell  Scotland  is  to  be  taken  seriously  then  ministers  are  faced  with  the 
unenviable  task  of  reorganising  their  whole  approach  to  their  work  in 
the  ministry.”  Without  active,  growing  ministerial  support  the 
movement  could  not  thrive,  yet  clearly  some  ministers  were  unable  to 
trust  the  laity  in  spiritual  matters;  others  did  not  know  how  to  enable  the 
congregation’s  role  in  the  church  to  become  more  than  audience  or 
social  club.123  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ministers  were  given  no 


121  I.  Mactaggart,  “Forward  - or  fade-out?  Tell  Scotland:  decisive  days”.  Life  & 
Work  (September  1956),  239-240. 

122  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Notes  on  Wiston  Lodge 
Conference  of  Tell  Scotland  Conveners  May  7th  to  9th  1958' , 1. 

121  Ian  Mactaggart  commented  in  1958  of  the  ministry:  “They  want  an  informed 
and  witnessing  laity  but  are  suspicious  of  any  steps  taken  in  that  direction  : 
CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Tell  Scotland  Ministers' 
Conferences”  (after  November  1958),  4.  Peter  Bisset  similarly  concluded  “There  are 
signs  that  the  Church  at  large  throughout  Scotland  was  not  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  change.”  Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  her  Scotland , 1 1 . 
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systematic  education  in  the  principles  ot  mission.  By  1958,  some 

were  still  asking  “Who  is  to  train  the  layman?  Many  ministers  are  ‘not 

125 

in  a position  to  train  anybody’ !”  " 

What  was  achieved? 

The  contemporary  documents  of  Tell  Scotland  thus  express  a sense  of 
failure.  Great  things  had  been  expected.  But  the  internal  life  of  the 
churches  moved  very  slowly;  the  vision  of  Tell  Scotland  was  only 
imperfectly  grasped.  The  widespread  and  exhausting  campaigns  ot 
1955-56  had  had  less  lasting  impact  than  had  been  expected.  Spiritual 
interest  had  been  woken  in  many,  but  the  key  requirement,  the  Rev. 
Fraser  McLuskey  suggested,  was  a congregation’s  welcome  to  a new 


124  Although  the  Kirk’s  Committee  on  Education  for  the  Ministry  recognised  that 
“We  live  at  a time  when  great  new  opportunities  for  evangelism  are  presented  to 
us”,  it  also  commended  “the  traditional  [Divinity]  curriculum  with  its  high 
standards”  and  was  mainly  concerned  to  enhance  recruitment  to  the  ministry. 
Indeed,  after  a remit  from  the  General  Assembly  of  1954  to  reconsider  the 
curriculum,  the  Committee  again  reported  itself  satisfied  in  1955  and  contented 
itself  with  suggesting  “Short  courses  in  such  subjects  as  Pastoral  Psychology  and 
Methods  of  Evangelism  might  be  arranged  in  Summer  Schools  during  the  long 
vacation  or  in  the  probationary  year”.  Certainly  the  report  advocated  that  “fuller 
account  be  taken  of  the  modem  missionary  movement”  but  recommended  that  this 
be  done  within  the  existing  traditional  syllabus.  Meanwhile,  as  Rev.  Prof.  A.  C. 
Cheyne  suggested,  at  least  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  “there  was  a certain  turning 
away  from  ecclesiastical  to  more  exclusively  academic  concerns”  in  this  period. 
Operating  as  a movement  or  pressure  group  alongside  denominational  structures 
and  not  engaging  with  academic  theological  issues,  Tell  Scotland  lacked  the 
leverage  - certainly  within  the  Church  of  Scotland  - to  effect  the  change  in  the 
formation  of  ministers  that  it  recommended.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  for  the  Ministry”,  GA  (1953),  469-472,  478;  GA  (1954),  .470;  GA  (1955), 
504-05;  A.  C.  Cheyne,  Studies  in  Church  History  (Edinburgh,  1999),  300. 

125  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962:  “Tell  Scotland  Ministers’ 
Conferences”,  2. 
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convert  “with  warmth  and  sympathy”.126  Perhaps,  just  as  at  North 
Kelvinside  in  1947,  too  many  of  those  interested  either  by  the  All- 
Scotland  Crusade  or  by  visitation  campaigns  found  they  were  unable  to 
fit  in.  “ This  was  the  analysis  of  a Tell  Scotland  paper  entitled  “The 
New  Look”,  drawn  up  to  summarise  the  state  of  play  as  the  movement 
restructured  in  the  autumn  of  1957. 128  It  began  with  the  parable  of  “John 
Thomson”,  who  had  been  brought  into  membership  of  the  church 
following  a visitation  campaign.  But  nothing  had  been  solved  for  him. 
For  him,  the  church  door  was  a revolving  door  because:  “the  present 
pattern  of  congregational  organisation  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  need 
of  modem  society.”  The  picture  painted  was  bleak:  “The  signs  of 
renewal  are  sometimes  not  easy  to  discern.  To  that  extent  Tell  Scotland 
has  failed.”  This  assessment  is  supported  by  Sissons’  conclusions 
published  in  his  The  Social  Significance  of  Church  Membership  in  the 
Burgh  of  Falkirk  [ 1 973  ] . 1 2 1 

Nevertheless  Tell  Scotland  did  not  collapse  after  1955.  The 
outworking  of  the  initial  three-phase  programme  [1952-1956]  was  only 
the  first  chapter  of  Tell  Scotland's,  history.  During  the  second  chapter 


126  F.  McLuskey,  The  Cloud  and  the  Fire:  His  Path  for  Me  (Durham,  1993),  105. 
McLusky  was  the  Missioner  for  the  1955  Relay  Mission  in  Arbroath:  NAS, 
CH2/15/14,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  50  (8  February  1955),  “Tell 
Scotland”. 

127  Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  Her  Scotland,  13  also  concludes  “The  Kirk  itself  could 
not  be  held  guiltless”  while  noting  that  the  “smaller  denominations”,  including  the 
more  traditionally  evangelical,  had  in  some  ways  a worse  record. 

128  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “The  New  Look”,  1-2. 

129  P.  L.  Sissons,  The  Social  Significance  of  Church  Membership  in  the  Burgh  of 
Falkirk  (Edinburgh,  1973),  107-09  describes  how  “associational”  members  (ie  those 
who  join  a congregation  by  choice  rather  than  having  been  brought  up  in  it)  often 
felt  “peripheral”  and  “superfluous”  in  Church  of  Scotland  congregations  in  Falkirk 
1968-7],  His  book’s  description  of  the  conflict  of  values  between  the  communal 
ethos  of  the  Kirk  and  the  associational  ethos  of  incomers  (perhaps  converts)  has 
much  to  suggest  about  the  failure  of  evangelism  in  the  era  of  Tell  Scotland. 
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[ 1 957—1 964],  focus  on  the  laity  was  promoted  by  a series  of  national 
Kirk  Week  events,  for  which  the  Kirchentag  assemblies  in  Germany 
were  the  inspiration.  Intentionally  conceived  as  motivational  meetings 
of  the  laity  for  conversation,  study  and  worship  — precisely  not  as 
evangelistic  rallies  - Kirk  Weeks  in  their  own  way  sought  to  educate 
church  people  to  take  their  faith  with  them  into  the  factory,  office  and 
school  on  Monday  morning  - to  the  market  place,  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Trade  Union  meeting”.130  A deliberate  attempt  was  made  to 
widen  the  concept  of  the  mission  of  the  laity  beyond  the  visitation 
campaign,  while  the  Adult  Christian  Education  movement  and  the 
Scottish  Christian  Industrial  Order  in  their  respective  ways'31  also 
continued  to  enable  lay  witness  to  Christ.  To  support  Kirk  Week,  a 
member  of  the  Iona  Community,  the  Rev.  Colin  Day,  was  appointed  full 
time  “ Tell  Scotland  Secretary  for  the  Laity”  in  1958,  organising  the 
events,  their  “Kirk  Weekend”  spin-offs  and  vocational  “Laity 
Workshops”.132 


130  Small,  GT,  77,  92  and  section  VI,  pp.l  14-130  traces  the  institutional  history  of 
the  Kirk  Weeks.  National  Kirk  Weeks  were  held  at  Aberdeen  (1957),  Dundee 
(1959),  Ayr  (1961),  Perth  (1965).  Opinions  about  the  Weeks  could  be  mixed:  see 
Highet,  The  Scottish  Churches:  a review,  126-127. 

Ijl  A spin-off  from  the  Commission  on  Communism,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
General  Assembly’s  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Adult  Religious  Education  (its  first 
secretary,  T.  Ralph  Morton)  reported  in  1953  and  1954;  a Commission  on  Adult 
Christian  Education  began  reporting  in  1955:  GA  (1953),  553,  GA  (1954),  567,  GA 
(1955),  599.  Also  a response  to  “the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Christian  Faith”,  the 
S.C.I.O.  was  formed  in  1952  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Board’s  Church  and 
Industry  Committee;  its  ecumenical  constitution  was  reported  to  the  1953  General 
Assembly,  which  commended  it  to  the  Church:  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA 
(1953),  237-9,  270,  276. 

132  Small,  GT,  114-130  and  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  (1964),  255:  by 
1964  some  twenty  mission  projects  could  be  reported.  This  total  included  local, 
inter-church  Ventures  in  Mission  usually  including  some  form  of  visitation 
(Clydebank  and  Possilpark  were  named  as  examples)  and  rather  more  Kirk 
Weekends.  Held  in  Ayr,  Banff  and  “several  other  towns”  they  were  “designed  to 
bring  the  varied  life  of  society,  its  industry,  education,  politics  and  economics  under 
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Meanwhile,  lan  Mactaggart  served  a five-year  term  as  Field 
Organiser  1955  to  1960,  when  he  returned  to  the  parish  ministry.133 
While  he  was  available  to  enable  local  initiatives,  he  mitigated  such 
divisions  as  there  were  at  national  level.  Both  he  and  Principal  Charles 
Duthie  assisted  the  Tell  Scotland  Student  Team  that  supported  local 
committees.  The  British  Weekly  ran  a Tell  Scotland  column  reporting 
new  local  events  for  some  years  after  1955.  The  widely  respected 
Glasgow  Central  Churches  Campaign  [1958]  was  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Tell  Scot  land. 134  Some  at  least  of  the  congregations  the  movement 
inspired  broke  through  to  a new  level  of  Christian  life.  As  an  example, 
editor  Colin  Day’s  fourth  Tell  Scotland  Bulletin  offered  Thomlie 
Church,  Wishaw,  where  members  of  the  congregation  formed  a 
ministry  of  healing  group,  a ‘War  on  Want’  group  and  a branch  of  the 


the  scrutiny  of  the  Gospel.”  Further,  a series  of  Laity  Workshops  brought  together 
professionals  - social  workers,  teachers,  artists,  architects  - to  study  “their  own 
sphere  of  work  and  life,  the  predicament  of  contemporary  man,  and  the  Biblical 
view  of  man,  in  the  light  of  the  person  of  Jesus.”  Sometimes  held  at  Scottish 
Churches  House,  these  workshops  were  followed  by  the  ongoing  consultations 
planned  by  its  Warden,  Rev.  Dr  Ian  Fraser. 

133  Small,  GT,  83.  Mabel  Small  writes  of  Ian  Mactaggart’s  “patient  and 
conscientious  work...  Less  spectacular  than  Tom  Allan.  Less  of  an  organiser  than 
Colin  Day,  he  endeared  himself  to  many  lonely  ministerial  families  by  his  patient 
listening  and  wise  counselling.” 

134  G.  A.  Young,  “Glasgow  for  Christ”,  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine  (June  1958),  2. 
See  also  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  (1959),  249  under  “(b)  Special 
Campaigns”.  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “Notes  on  Wiston 
Lodge  Conference  of  Tell  Scotland  Conveners  May  7th— 9th  1958",  1:  “In  the 
Central  Glasgow  Churches’  Campaign,  under  D.  P.  Thomson,  however,  there  has 
been  a real  measure  of  advance  in  that  the  Church  did  reach  out  to  the  ‘submerged 
tenth’.  Many  of  these  came  each  night  to  the  Church  halls  when  they  met  with  an 
organised  and  trained  body  of  laymen  and  ministers  who  had  already  met  them 
around  coffee  stalls  etc.  It  made  many  of  the  campaigners  very  fully  aware  of  the 
problems  at  the  heart  of  a busy  city  and  gave  them  a real  sense  ot  responsibility  for 
their  fellows.”  In  relation  to  Tom  Allan:  Shannon.  Tom  Allan , 17-19;  Macdonald,  A 
Fraction  of  His  Image , 7-10,  26-27 ; Bisset,  The  Kirk  and  Her  Scotland,  38. 
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S.C.I.O.  - seeking  to  made  good  the  Tel!  Scotland  motto  “Christ  is  the 
Lord  of  all  Life”.135  The  house  church  movement  in  Scotland  was  bom 
during  this  period.1  6 There  is  evidence  that  some  contemporaries 
credited  Tell  Scotland  with  more  positive  results  in  terms  of  church 

1 37 

growth  than  they  did  the  All-Scotland  Crusade. 

Tell  Scotland  gave  impetus  to  the  inter-church  or  ecumenical 
movement  in  Scotland.  James  Maitland  wrote  The  Tell  Scotland 
Movement  . . . made  its  own  positive  contribution  to  the  breaking  down 
of  denominational  barriers  throughout  the  country”.  Emphasis  on  the 


135  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “What  Now?”  in  Tell  Scotland 
- Christ  is  the  Lord  of  all  Life;  the  Churches  ’ Movement  of  Mission  Bulletin , no.  4 
(Winter  1955). 

136  T.  R.  Morton,  “The  House  Church:  The  next  step?  Or  a first  step?”  Coracle 
(March  1956),  1-8. 

137  NAS,  CH2/  121/66,  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  1956-1958  p.  1 98, 
5 March  1957,  “Report  on  Congregational  Statistics”  by  the  court’s  Clerk:  “The 
increase  in  membership  is  gratifying  and  would  have  been  higher  had  it  not  been  for 
the  increase  in  ‘lapsing’,  it  being  remembered  that  those  removed  without  certificate 
did  not  all  lapse  in  one  year....  The  considerable  increase  in  transference  is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  returns,  indicating  that  more  people  are  being  cared  for  in  the 
Parishes  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  probably  the  result  of  the  “Tell  Scotland” 
visitation  Campaign,  as  is  also  the  substantial  increase  in  restorations  and  adult 
baptisms.  The  congregations  that  undertook  this  visitation  faithfully  have  results  to 
show  in  a schedule  submitted  to  the  Presbytery  this  year,  and  the  year  of  parochial 
evangelism  shows  many  more  people  added  to  the  Church  than  the  year  of  mass 
evangelism.”  Highet’s  survey  questions  unfortunately  did  not  distinguish  between 
any  lasting  impact  of  the  All-Scotland  Crusade  and  that  of  Tell  Scotland,  though 
some  of  his  respondents  did  try  to  show  different  levels  of  appreciation:  Highet,  The 
Scottish  Churches:  a review,  90-123.  For  example,  ibid.,  94:  “effect  of  Billy 
Graham  negligible  ...  of  Tell  Scotland  campaigns  moderate”.  The  general 
impression  given  by  Highet’s  selection  of  quotations  is  that  ministers  were  reluctant 
to  credit  either  Tell  Scotland  or  the  Crusade  with  any  growth  their  congregations 
might  have  experienced  - but  he  explicitly  stated  that  the  quotations  were  not 
selected  to  be  representative. 

1 38 

J.  Maitland,  New  Beginnings  - breaking  through  into  unity:  early  years  in 
Livingston’s  ecumenical  parish  (Edinburgh,  1998),  7. 
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ecumenical  dimension  of  evangelism  strengthened  during  the  post- 
Evanston  conferences,  though  an  attempt  to  forge  closer  links  between 
the  national  Tell  Scotland  committees  and  the  Scottish  Ecumenical 

• • 1 IQ 

Association  came  to  nothing.  " “Ecumenical  commitment”  may  not 
then  have  been  “widespread  in  Scotland”140  but  it  was  nurtured  by  the 
successive  Kirk  Weeks.  Moreover  examples  of  personal  enthusiasm  for 
non-denominational  mission  can  be  found  in  many  accounts  of  Tell 
Scotland  events.  Being  part  of  D.  P.  Thomson’s  teams  was  certainly  a 
profound  experience:141  “What  I learned  from  the  Team  was  the 
tremendous  value  and  enrichment  and  strength  that  there  is  in  Christian 
fellowship....  We  didn’t  give  a thought  to  the  things  that  were  supposed 
to  divide  us;  we  gave  much  thought  to  the  things  that  united  us”. 
Similarly  a U.F.  congregation  in  Dundee  reported:14"  “Apart  from  the 
encouraging  response  to  the  visitation,  we  were  led  to  a new  depth  of 
understanding  and  unity  with  our  Church  of  Scotland  brethren. 
Throughout  there  was  mutual  respect  and  a harmony  of  method  and 
purpose  that  gladdened  us.”  Tell  Scotland  took  local  inter-church 
cooperation  to  a new  level  of  acceptability.143 

Debates  about  the  relationship  between  principles  of  mission  and 
methods  of  evangelism,  contained  within  the  original  Tell  Scotland 


139  Small,  GT,  65-66;  F.  McLuskey,  “’Evanston’  has  Scottish  Connections”,  Life 
& Work  (October  1954).  255-260;  G.  Shaw,  “’Evanston’  to  Scotland”,  Life  & Work 
(March  1955),  64. 

140  “Report  of  the  Inter-Church  Relations  Committee”,  GA  (1960),  87;  “Report  ot 
the  Inter-Church  Relations  Committee”,  GA  (1962),  85. 

141  D.  P.  Thomson,  From  Island  to  Island!,  25.  See  also  the  similar  testimony  ol 
Mr  James  Gammell  in  relation  to  attendance  at  the  Dundee  Kirk  Week  ot  1959: 
“What  Christ  means  to  me":  an  open  air  service  of  Christian  witness  held  at 
Macrosty  Park,  Crieff  on  Sunday  evening  2nd  August  1959  ed.  D.  P.  Thomson 
(Crieff,  1959),  16. 

142  “Tell  Scotland  Visitation  in  Dundee”,  Stedfast  (June  1956),  6. 

143  E.  Templeton,  God’s  February:  a life  of  Archie  Craig  1886-1985  (London, 
1991),  83  sees  the  difficulties  of  Tell  Scotland  as  an  ecumenical  movement  but  not 
its  strengths. 
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coalition,  intensified  after  1955.  The  leaders  whose  joint  commitment 
had  created  the  movement  were,  as  people  do,  moving  on;  their 
successors  were  increasingly  divided  in  methodology  and  theology. 

T.  Ralph  Morton,  writing  in  Coracle  in  March  1956,  attempted  to 
express  what  he  perceived  as  a new  and  growing  division  about  whether 
The  gospel’  was  better  considered  an  objective  (or  propositional) 
treasure  or  as  an  existential  way  of  life  — and  this  was  additional  to 
those  he  listed  as  already  experienced:  divisions  surrounding  a growing 
dislike  of  training  in  evangelistic  techniques,  those  between  liberals  and 
fundamentalists,  or  concerning  divergent  opinions  on  conversion  and 
about  mass  evangelism.146  Principal  Duthie  pleaded:  “If  we  must  have 
parties  within  Tell  Scotland , let  us  have  them  without  the  party 


144  During  the  1960s  the  rise  of  the  residential  centre  as  a base  for  mission  was 
clearly  the  new  trend:  St  Ninian’s,  Crieff  (D.  P.  Thomson;  opened  1958),  Scottish 
Churches  House  (Ian  Fraser,  opened  1960)  and  Carberry  (Colin  Day,  opened  1962) 
all  had  Wardens  who  had  had  leading  roles  in  Tell  Scotland.  At  the  BBC,  television 
was  taking  the  initiative  from  the  radio:  1955-56  was  the  last  Radio  Mission.  Ralph 
Morton’s  role  as  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Iona  Community  increasingly  took  his 
attention  while  George  MacLeod  was  travelling  during  and  after  his  year  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1957  and  then  as  Convener  of  the  Kirk’s 
Church  Extension  Committee.  Rev.  David  Read  moved  to  New  York  in  1956. 
James  Maitland  returned  to  the  parish  ministry  in  1958,  though  he  was  a member  of 
the  Panel  of  Missioners.  Charles  Duthie  left  Scotland  on  accepting  appointment  as 
Principal  of  New  College,  the  University  of  London,  in  1964;  Tom  Allan  died  in 
1965. 

14:1  Rev.  David  Read’s  1953  paper  was  reissued  April  1957  as  an  appeal  to  the 
original  theological  basis  of  Tell  Scotland:  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes 
1952-1962,  David  Read,  “The  Mission  of  the  Church”,  initialled  “ISH  8.1.53”  and 
“BS  4.4.57”. 

146  T.  R.  Morton,  “The  House  Church:  The  Next  Step?  Or  A First  Step?”  in 
Coracle  no.  28  (March  1956),  1-8;  see  also  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA 
(1962),  232. 
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spirit.”147  The  1957  restructuring  of  the  movement  into  a representative 
Committee  and  an  Executive  also  created  four  commissions,  appointed 
to  study  and  to  lead  discussion.14*  That  on  Evangelism  reflected  the 
growing  divisions. 14  ’ No  third  Field  Organiser  could  be  appointed  when 
Mactaggart  left  post,  so  a ministerial  Panel  of  Missioners,  50+  strong, 
was  recruited;  they,  too,  were  divided,  unable  to  unite  around  any  new 
central  project.1*0  A subcommittee  led  by  Duthie  recommended  that  a 


147  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  “The  Theology  of  Evangelism: 
some  reflections  by  Principal  Charles  Duthie”.  Duthie  was  able  to  affirm  positives 
and  missionary  potential  in  the  whole  spectrum  of  possibilities,  from  (and 
including)  mass  evangelism  to  the  house  church  via  local  visitation,  while 
ultimately  locating  mission  in  its  broadest  sense  in  the  personal:  “the  example  of 
transparent  goodness,  by  the  action  of  genuine  interest  and  friendship,  by  the 
humble  word  of  witness”:  C.  Duthie,  Outline  of  Christian  Belief  (London,  1968), 
92. 

I4S  Study  pamphlets  were  published  as  “interim  reports”:  [NLS,  P.med.1039]  the 
Commission  on  Evangelism,  The  Lost  Provinces;  the  Commission  on  the  Bible 
(Rev.  G.  S.  Gunn),  Truth  in  Action ; the  Commission  on  the  Laity  (M.  Dinwiddie), 
The  Layman  at  Work ; the  Commission  on  the  Community  (Rev.  I.  Fraser),  Calling 
You  In\  all  credited  to  The  Scottish  Churches  Tell  Scotland  Movement,  1960. 

149  Small,  GT,  87.  After  a year’s  work,  “the  Commission  on  Evangelism  ... 
recorded  a not  unfamiliar  division  of  opinion  among  members  on  the  meaning  of 
evangelism  and  achieved  little  more”. 

150  Present  at  the  Panel  of  Missioners  (April  1964)  were  (ministers):  Dr  Alex 
Boyd,  T.  D.  Stewart  Brown,  John  Cameron,  John  Craig,  Donald  Crawford.  J.  W. 
Currie,  Colin  T.  Day,  David  Doig,  Dr  Ian  Doyle,  Dr  Nelson  Gray,  Graham  Hardy, 
Alan  Johnson,  J.  Norman  Macdonald,  Dr  Ian  Fraser,  Dr  Robert  Mackie,  James 
Maitland,  Very  Rev.  G.  E.  Martineau,  John  Matheson,  Tom  Murchison,  George 
Mortimer,  David  Orrock,  A.  M.  Petrie,  Matthew  Sullivan,  John  Towers,  Cameron 
Wallace  and  Misses  N.  MacAlpine  and  Mabel  Small.  Absent  were  (ministers): 
Wilson  Anderson,  John  D.  Ashplant,  David  Black,  William  Cattannach.  Dr  A.C. 
Craig,  James  Dey,  Denis  Duncan,  Dr  Ronald  Falconer.  John  Hawdon,  Richard 
Murray,  Dr  M.  E.  Macdonald,  Dr  G.  F.  MacLeod,  Ian  Mactaggart.  Stuart 
Me  William,  James  Philip,  A.  O.  Robertson,  Dr  Leonard  Small,  Dr  W.  A.  Smellie, 
Roderick  Smith,  Dr  J.  W.  Stevenson,  William  Still,  Dr  D.  P.  Thomson,  Horace 
Walker,  Dr  Ronald  Wallace,  Prof.  J.  A.  Whyte  and  George  Young. 
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national  “Scottish  Churches  Mission”  should  be  the  first  project  of  the 
forthcoming  Scottish  Council  of  Churches;  it  was  stillborn.151  No  new 
national  mission  was  possible,  because: 

The  whole  conception  of  A Mission  was  felt  to  carry  with  it  the 
suggestion  that  people  in  the  Church  already  knew  quite  cleaily 
what  they  must  say  to  people  outside  its  membership,  and  that  the 
need  was  simply  for  more  energetic,  better-organised,  and  more 
earnestly  prayerful  propagation  of  this  known  message.  But,  it  was 
urged,  mission  in  our  day  must  involve  listening  and  learning  and 
caring  for  the  community  as  well  as  talking  and  teaching,  and  such 
encounter  could  not  be  planned,  phased  and  timetabled  on  one  all- 
inclusive  plan. 

In  1962  Rev  David  Orrock  complained  that  Tell  Scotland  “ has  run  itself 
down,  lost  its  impetus  and  sense  of  direction”  — he  blamed  not  the 
Crusade  but  the  dominance  of  the  Kirk  Week  ethos  and  leadership,  to 
the  detriment  of  parish  mission.1''3  Blame  thus  moved  in  both  directions 
across  the  spectra  of  division  as  evangelism  divorced  from  mission  in 
the  1960s.  The  remaining  structures  of  Tell  Scotland  became  the 
Department  of  Mission  of  the  new  Scottish  Council  of  Churches  in 
1964;  the  name  was  abandoned  in  1966. 

Reliance  on  local  initiative  had  posed  communication  and  identity 
problems  for  Tell  Scotland.  How  do  people  become  aware  of  a 
movement  unless  it  is  from  its  big  events  and  the  big  names  of  its 
leadership?  Too  many,  recognising  Tom  Allan  as  the  public  figurehead 
of  the  initial  years,  also  but  wrongly  perceived  Tell  Scotland  to  be 


151  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  I.  Mactaggart,  “Memo  on  a 
National  Mission”  (written  for  the  conference  at  Wiston  Lodge  May  1958).  The 
National  Mission  concept  was  originally  Mactaggart’s. 

152  Small,  GT,  88-106. 

153  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1963-65;  “Scottish  Churches’  Tell 
Scotland  Movement:  Panel  of  Missioners,  Dunblane  1 7— 20th  1962”,  4,  offers 
typewritten  near-verbatim  notes  of  discussion. 
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chiefly  about  promoting  large  evangelistic  rallies.  This  false  perception 
was  an  enduring  one,  but  by  no  means  the  only  simplistic  mind-set 
identified  by  Mactaggart  in  1958: 154 

...  the  Movement  is  beggared  by  three  equations  which  are 
constantly  being  made,  by  ministers  as  well  as  by  Church 
members:-  Tell  Scotland  - Visitation  Evangelism.  (We’ve  done  our 
Tell  Scotland  because  our  visiting  was  done  last  year);  Tell 
Scotland  = Mass  Evangelism  or  All-Scotland  Crusade;  and  latterly 
Tell  Scotland  - Kirk  Week.  From  scores  of  conversations  with 
ministers,  it  seems  to  me  ...  that  as  long  as  we  equate  Tell  Scotland 
with  one  particular  practice  we  are  being  disobedient  to  our  vision. 

People  often  hear  only  news  headlines:  Mactaggart’ s analysis  was  that 
too  many  had  their  understanding  of  Tell  Scotland  framed  by  headline 
events.  By  1965,  Rev  Horace  Walker  was  pondering  which  of  Tell 
Scotland's  legacies  his  S.C.C.  Department  of  Mission  was  intended  to 
pursue.155 

Looking  at  the  causes  of  the  rapid  secularization  of  the  Britain  of  the 
1960s,  Callum  Brown  argued  that  the  generation  bom  after  the  late  1930s 
were  a generation  “that  had  not  sustained  a training  in  how  to  express 
their  religiosity”.1'6  One  merit  of  the  Tell  Scotland  Movement  was  that  it 
correctly  identified  this  issue.  For  a generation  of  church  people  it  (or 
they)  functioned  as  a dispersed  school  of  missiology.  Such  was  the  extent 
of  Tell  Scotland's  influence  on  church  extension  ministers  that  Stan 
Wood  ranks  it  the  second  major  factor  (after  the  Iona  Community)  in 


154  CSCNWW,  Tell  Scotland  Minutes  1952-1962;  I.  Mactaggart,  “Memo  on  a 
National  Mission”,  1. 

155  CSCNWW,  Scottish  Council  of  Churches:  Department  of  Mission;  Rev.  H. 
Walker,  “Memo  (highly  personal)  for  discussion  of  Mission  meeting  18  November 
1965  on  the  function  of  the  Department”  (2  November  1965)  and  “Revised  Memo 
on  the  function  of  the  SCC  Department  of  Mission”  (3  December  1965). 

156  Brown,  The  Death  of  Christian  Britain , 182. 
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their  ministerial  formation.1^7  For  those  associated  with  it,  he  considers 
“the  training  offered  in  Tell  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  for  them  a 
vital  component  of  continuing  education’’.158  Though  different  answers 
were  given,  at  least  a key  question  was  asked:  What  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  developing  missionary  congregations?  Was  it  the  persistence 
of  a traditional  evangelicism  in  speaking  a worn-out  language  or  the 
persistence  of  the  traditional  ecclesiology  of  the  one-man  band?  Was  it 
the  essential  theological  ignorance  of  so  many  church  members  ? 

Faced  with  many-layered  institutional  inertia,  forced  by  events  to 
handle  both  gains  and  losses  from  its  association  with  the  All-Scotland 
Crusade,  Tell  Scotland's  ideals  achieved  less  currency  than  its  name. 
Even  its  supporters  acknowledged  that  it  disappointed,  but  it  is  an 
unjust,  unhelpful  simplification  to  blame  this  solely  on  the  Crusade. 
What,  in  fact,  was  Tell  Scotland!  It  had  leaders  but  no  membership  - a 
minimal  structure  with  little  hold  on  the  levers  of  power  within  the 
denominations.  As  a movement  it  lacked  brand  discipline  and  had  a 
multi-focal,  complex  mission  statement.  It  began  by  advocating 
evangelism  and  ended  debating  what  evangelism  might  be.  It  relied  on 
the  communication  of  passion  for  its  ideals  to  be  put  into  practice,  and 
lost  its  way  in  committees.  Allan  himself  acknowledged  that  in  practice 
“only  a small  minority”  of  members  would  engage  in  evangelism;  he 


157  Some  18  out  of  a survey  group  of  40  acknowledged  the  influence  of  Tell 
Scotland  and/or  of  those  especially  associated  with  it  (Allan,  Mactaggart  and 
Thomson),  compared  with  23  who  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  Iona 
Community.  12  respondents  acknowledged  the  influence  of  both  groups  on  their 
thinking  and  practice.  Wood,  thesis  1996,  281-444  for  the  full  responses  to  the 
survey,  of  which  this  summary  is  my  own.  It  has,  however,  to  be  remembered  that, 
after  1955,  George  MacLeod  and  the  Community  continued  to  support  those  aspects 
of  Tell  Scotland  of  which  they  approved.  The  sharp  distinction  made  by  Wood  was 
his  own,  suggested  to  him  in  a discussion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Offices:  Wood, 
thesis  1996,  29  n.49. 

I5X  Wood,  thesis  1996,  205,  204-205,  252,  179.  Wood  comments,  205:  “no 
detailed  record  was  offered  [by  the  respondents]  of  the  Tell  Scotland  method  of 
personal  evangelism”  - which  was  entirely  appropriate,  as  the  principles  of  the 
movement  left  method  to  local  decision. 
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expected  them  to  be  the  “overwhelming  minority”  but  events  show  him 
to  have  been  mistaken.1''9  Ian  Mactaggart’s  final  report,  published  1961, 
offered  a realistic  assessment  of  what  success  Tell  Scotland  achieved:160 

The  Church  has  to  some  degree  been  awakened  to  a new 
conception  of  evangelism;  it  has  been  at  least  instrumental  in 
stirring  the  conscience  of  the  Church  to  take  seriously  its  obligation 
to  care  for  those  in  physical  or  spiritual  need  in  the  immediate 
community  in  the  wider  world;  it  has  alerted  the  layman  to  ask  what 
his  ministry  means  in  the  life  of  our  day....;  and  it  is  even  yet  the 
most  important  instrument  of  ecumenical  witness  in  Scotland 
today.... 

The  failure  of  the  1950s  was  the  widespread  inability  to  understand  how 
profound  was  the  challenge  of  the  call  to  mission  to  the  existing  culture, 
power-structures  and  institutions  of  the  kirks.  Yet,  for  a time,  the 
missionary  banner  of  the  multi-faceted  Tell  Scotland  Movement  brought 
multitudes  of  ordinary  church  members  both  into  the  streets  and  to  new 
conceptions  of  their  vocation.  Even  that  level  of  success  was 
remarkable.  Perhaps  all  idealism  ends  in  this  sort  of  ambiguous  mixture 
of  failure  and  success. 


Boat  of  Garten,  Inverness-shire 
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154  Allan,  The  Congregational  Group  in  Action,  3. 

160  “Report  of  the  Home  Board”,  GA  (1961),  254-256  and  CSCNWW.  Department 
of  Mission,  Papers  re  Tell  Scotland  leading  to  Department  of  Mission  1959-67; 
“Report  on  Tell  Scotland  as  at  January  1961”,  second  section,  2-4,  subscribed  lan 
Mactaggart. 


